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OU dwell in yon dovecote, where tinkle 
The ornaments hung from the eaves. 
Strange trees shade it; blossoms besprinkle 
The dark plumy leaves. 


Tea-garden and temple and fountain 
From out the wide window you view; 

And yonder, the snow-crested mountain 
High up in the blue. 


Or, bending your baby-eyes nearer, 
Where slumbers the still-watered moat, 

You watch, like rose-leaves on a mirror, 
The lotus-blooms float. 


Your face is as brown as a berry, 
In outline as round as a rose; 
Black slits of eyes, wakefully merry, 
Slant down to your nose.’ 


Your head like a friar’s is shaven— 
How droll! not a hair can one find, 

Except the tuft, black as a raven, 
That ’s twisted behind. 


Around your form airily flutter 
Fantastic and bright-colored ‘‘ things.” 
You look like a gorgeous rare butter- 
Fly, resting its wings. 


You ’ve soft mats to romp on and tumble ; 
Of furniture, though, there’s not much : 


No breakage, to make grown folks grumble— 


No caution, ‘‘ Don’t touch !’’ 


Your world is so simple and sunny, 
So pleasing and quaint to the eyc— 

No wonder your plump face grows funny, 
But never can cry. 


We love you, Babe Bric-a-brac, dearly, 
Though ne’er have we been to Japan : 
We know your wee dimpled face—merely 

Through this painted fan. 
HENRY TYRRELL. 








JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
Author of “ Alone,” “The Hidden Path, ’’ “Common Sense in the Household,”’ “‘ Eve’s Daughters,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE drouth that visited certain counties in Central 
and Southern Virginia in August and September of 
1832 may not have been exceptionally severe, but the 
accessories and incidents of the calamity stand out with 
lurid distinctness in my memory. For fifty-seven days 
not a drop of rain fell on the Summerfield plantation. 
The sun was a copper ball; the moon wan and sickly. 
The dust of the public roads was half a foot deep, and 
floated, a reddish powder, in the atmosphere. The long 
leaves of the maize twisted more and more tightly, 
hung wilted and prone against the stems, until the un- 
ripe ears perished in the dried ‘‘shucks,”’ and stalks 
and leaves were cut for foddering the cattle. Pasture- 
fields were sere and blackened as by fire. The lean kine 
tore up grass roots and chewed them to extract what 
succulence the baked earth had left in the fibrous 
threads. Small streams disappeared entirely, and many 
large ones were but a succession of shrinking pools 
connected by ooze creeping sluggishly among the hot 
stones. Almost every mill in the district hung upon 


the outer wall a useless wheel with blistered rim and 
warping flanges. 

By the middle of September the forests of deciduous 
trees were of a dull brown, and the blackish verdure of 
the pines opposed a funereal contrast. 


Petitions were 
offered in all the churches for rain. Mr. Watt and Mr, 
Burgess cried out to the Lord in the great congregation 
that ‘‘the heavens over our head were as brass, and 
the earth that was under us was as iron; that the rain 
of our land was as powder and dust.’ With all the 


energy of men whose own farms eked out salaries which- 


were inadequate to the support of large and growing 
families, they besought mercy upon a people chastised 
for their sins and rewarded according to their iniquities. 
The periodical August ‘‘ protracted meeting ”’ at Old 
Singinsville was a season of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, participated in by multitudes who plowed and 
waded through the choking dust of the highways to 
unite the weight of their lamentations and supplica- 
tions. 

Dearth and drouth were at their worst when there 
was brought one evening from the post-office to Uncle 
Archie, a thick packet directed in Mr. Bradley’s hand, 
and post-marked ‘‘ New York.”’ It was opened while 
we were. at supper, and proved to contain, besides a 
letter, a mammoth poster, setting forth the unparal- 
leled attractions of a circus troupe performing nightly 
in Montreal. Among the “ stars’? was included ‘‘ Mr. 
FREDERICK TREVELYAN, late of Van Amburg’s Cele- 
brated Company, the World-Renowned Acrobat and 
Rider, best known in Europe and America as the ‘ Mod- 
ern Pheebus.’ ”’ 

Had the gorgeous apparition in white and silver that 
carried the Richmond spectators by storm alighted 
among the china and silver of our country tea-table, 
the sensation would hardly have been more pronounced 
than that produced by the glaring advertisement of his 
return to his former profession. Up to that moment 
there had smouldered in the breasts of us all some belief 
in the truth of his pretensions to gentlemanhood. 
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In the farewell note to her sister found in Harry’s 
room, she had stated that they were on the eve of de- 
parture for England, their passage being already taken 
in the packet which would sail the next week ; also, 
that she would not write again until she could date her 
letter from Fairwold Hall. Mr. Waring had inclosed 
the certificate of the marriage (performed at Washing- 
ton) ina dignified dispatch to Captain Macon, saying 
that, should he desire to communicate with his daugh- 
ter, or to send any articles belonging to her, Mr. War- 
ing’s agent in Baltimore, whose address was given, 
would take charge of letter or parcel. Within a day 
after the receipt of this epistle everything the mis- 


_ guided girl had called her own in her father’s house, 


even to her half-worn shoes, was packed under Captain 
Macon’s eye and dispatched as directed. Upon a sheet 
of paper laid within the great case, the Captain wrote, 
steadying the hand that had been tremulous since the 
hour in which he discovered his child’s flight : 

‘*When Harriet writes to me I shall answer her letter. 
Communications on her behalf penned by another will re- 
ceive no notice.’’ 

This circus bill, ‘‘ stripped from a street wall in Mon- 
treal,*? wrote Mr. Bradley, ‘‘ was ten days old when I 
tore it off.’ 

It was the only hint Harry’s friends had had of the 
whereabouts of the pair since the receipt of the certifi- 
cate. 

Uncle Archie sent Jerry, the butler, from the room 
and read the New York letter aloud. Mr. Bradley had 
entered a law office in Philadelphia at the close of his 
school term in July. Aunt Betsey had heard from him 
twice ; he had sent a paper to Aunt Maria, marking 
several articles to attract her eye, and written once be- 
fore to Uncle Archie since leaving Richmond. He was 
a good friend and correspondent of the family of which 
he had once formed a part. He stated now that he had 
spared no pains to collect information respecting the 
movements of the company, which. had left Montreal 
before his arrival in that city, but his efforts had been 
indifferently successful. That ‘‘ Frederick Trevelyan ”’ 
was John Waring, and not a transferred title to another 
member of Van Amburg’s troupe, was made altogether 
certain by the descriptions he received of his person 
and performances. If he had a wife the fact was not 
known to his public. Nor could Mr. Bradley obtain 
definite intelligence as to the route taken by the circus 
when the Montreal engagement was concluded. 

‘*T must take this over to Hunter’s Rest to-morrow,” 
sighed Uncle Archie, folding up poster and letter. 

A troubled silence ensued. The pale anxiety in the 
brother’s face had a reflection in that of the sister, 
bowed mournfully over the slender finger that followed 
the pattern of the damask table-cloth. Neither was 
looking well this summer. The harassing cares and 
anxieties incident to the drouth explained this, in part, 
but to my senses, preternaturally quickened by the events 
of the early spring, there was something beneath and 
back of the grave quiet that had become habitual to 
them. 

In the long, serious talk Uncle Archie held with me 
when I delivered the message left for him by Miss 
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Harry, he had exculpated me from conscious error in 
concealing my knowledge of the projected elopement. 
He was not one to reason out of a straight line ; had 
little knowledge of and no patience with the school of 
ethics that blends motives and tones down principles. 

‘‘ We have trained the child to mind her own busi- 
ness and to speak the truth,’’ he said when Aunt Betsey 
‘‘wished that the plot had been revealed in time to 
hinder the dear, infatuated girl from sealing her de- 
struction.”? **She was told to hold her tongue, and she 
held it. She must not be blamed.” 

Nevertheless, I stole after him as he left the table 
and went out upon the back porch—slipped my fingers 
timidly into his. 

‘“‘ Are you displeased with me, Uncle Archie ?” 

He passed his hand over my hair, but his speech was 
brief. 

‘No, child! Iam thinking. Run away now!”’ 

I withdrew to the end of the piazza, and, drawing 
myself up against the wall to be out of his beat as he 
walked, lay down at full length on the cool, oaken floor. 
I was never robust, and the dry, unvarying heat of the 
weather weakened me more than my elders suspected. 
Silent tears wetted the boards under my cheek. The 
world was getting to be a dreary home. An unlovely 
one, as I saw it to-night, the withered vines drooping 
in the stirless air, the faint moon wistfully surveying 
blighted fields from which no harvest-songs would arise 
this year. I could scarcely draw breath in the radiated 
heat thrown off by the earth after the torrid day. 

Presently a slim white figure joined the solitary 
promenader, leaned on his offered arm as if the support 
were needed. 


‘* My letter was from Richmond,” I heard her say, 
and for several turns, nothing more. 

‘* Well!” from Uncle Archie, at last—calm, and not 
inquisitive. 

‘Tt is not a long letter, and, like her last, somewhat 


dispirited. Something weighs on her heart, although 
she does not say so. She writes of commonplace affairs ; 
is sorry the drouth is so much worse here than in Rich- 
mond ; hopes it will not entirely destroy the tobacco 
and corn crops; asks if Diana Macon has gone to the 
White Sulphur Springs yet; if Roderick is taking a 
summer course in Philadelphia; if we ever hear from 
Mr. Bradley and how he is getting on, and half a dozen 
other questions as fast as she can run them off. I could 
imagine that she did it to make sure that my answer 
should not deal with personal and confidential matters. 
I don’t understand her at all; unless—she regrets the 
answer sent to your letter !”’ 

‘* Nothing is less probable !’’ quickly and positively. 
‘It is more likely that she fears lest your feelings may 
be changed in consequence of her correspondence with 
me.”’ 

‘*I reassured her on that point weeks ago. The 
change I speak of has come on lately. It is never easy 
to get at her hidden hurt, when she has one. She is 
unselfish even in this. For instance, she has never inti- 
mated to me that her home is not altogether pleasant. 
Yet Mrs. Dabney’s peculiarities must be a severe trial.” 

‘She dreads to inflict pain. I ought to know that !”’ 

Aunt Betsey’s appearance in the doorway with the 
original observation that the weather was “really 
alarmingly dry,” checked farther confidences. The dear 
woman walked to the edge of the porch-floor, pulled a 
bit of the dying vine from the trellis and sighed audibly. 

‘**The wicked walk on every side, and the vilest 
men are exalted !? What with the chances of Jackson’s 
re-election and the almost certainty of civil war should 


that come to pass (for South Carolina could not be paci- 
fied), and the drouth and sorrow and disgrace in so 
many homes—I am continually reminded of that pass- 
age in Habakkuk, ‘Thou didst march through the land 
in indignation. Thou didst thresh the heathen in 
anger.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Ah! but you forget the ending of the same chapter.” 

Aunt Maria had left her brother’s arm and leaned on 
the porch-railing, her colorless face lifted to the moon, 
the very picture of purity and peacefulness. She so 
rarely gave utterance to the strong feelings that upbore 
and made stable her lovely equanimity of temper and 
demeanor, that Aunt Betsey turned toward her in sur- 
prise when she began to speak. 

‘** Although the fig tree shall not blossom,’ ”’ she re- 
cited slowly and softly, ‘‘ ‘neither shall fruit be in the 
vines ; the labor of the olive shall fail and the fields 
shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet will 
I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion !? » 

She passed down the steps in her rustleless white 
gown, like a ray of moonlight, and across the yard to 
Mammy’s cottage, aunt and brother watching her in 
silence. 

‘*She lives very near!” uttered Aunt Betsey at 
length, shaking her head. ‘‘ Very close to her Master. 
And the refining has gone on rapidly of late. He must 
see the reflection of His face with hardly a blur.”’ 

** You have observed it, too, have you? I thought it 
might be a notion of mine—some peculiarity in my own 
mood, that made her seem dearer and sweeter than 
ever.”’ 

‘* Ah, the dear child has enough to grieve her, with 
her sympathetic, loving nature !’? answered Aunt Bet- 
sey. ‘‘She takes her friends’ troubles sadly to heart— 
weeps with those that weep as if the affliction were her 
own.”’ 

Uncle Archie resumed his walk, head bent and hands 
crossed behind him. Was he remorseful that he had 
shared his sorrow with this tender spirit ? 

Presently he stopped abruptly, and picked me up 
bodily. 

‘* We must contrive some means to make this sparrow 
eat more, Aunt Betsey! She doesn’t come up to hag’s 
weight !”” 

‘What is that ?’’ asked I, half fearfully, yet diverted. 

‘*Eighty pounds. If you goon in this way I shall 
be able soon to carry you on my little finger as I would 
afeather. Itis your bedtime now. I am going over 
to Hunter’s Rest very early in the morning. Don’t 
you want a ride? You needn’t speak! I can see your 
eyes in the moonlight. Tell Mammy to call you in time, 
and to have a bowl of bread and milk for you before we 
set off.”’ 

His cheery tone and thoughtfulness of my health and 
pleasure were not like the morbose abstraction of a dis- 
appointed lover. 

Nor was his morning mood. He had set aside a 
steady pony for my use early in the year, and himself 
acted as my riding-master. My habit was a nankeen 
skirt that fell a few inches below the hem of my gown, 
and buttoned all the way down. Before I alighted from 
my horse after a ride my escort unfastened this to the last 
button, and when I was lifted out of it, threw it upon 
the saddle. My dress was in all other respects un- 
changed from my usual attire. The close cloth jacket 
and flowing skirt, the man’s collar and hat were not 
adopted, even by fashionable equestrians of my sex, 
until a decade later. 
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Uncle Archie examined my stirrup, saddle-girth and 
bridle, and settled me in the side-saddle which had been 
used by two generations before it fell to me. It had 
but one pommel and a small black horn; the seat was 
of smooth, hard leather, and the stirrup open. Over my 
shoulders was pinned a nankeen cape, feather-stitched 
with scarlet crewel ; on my arms were long home-made 
gloves, or ‘‘ mitts,’’ of the same material, similarly em- 
broidered, that left my fingers bare from the second 
knuckle; a white cape bonnet covered my head. My 
pony was an easy pacer. Ladies never rode trotters, 
nor did men from choice. The best saddleshorses were 
unbroken to harness, and trained only to the pace, 
canter, gallop and run. 

The morning was already sultry, but Uncle Archie 


raised his head and drew in a long breath as one of his’ 


hounds would have snuffed the wind. 

‘¢* All signs fail in dry weather,’ or I should say that 
I smell rain, and not far off !”’ 

‘* Would it save the tobacco ?”’ 

We were jogging along between the melancholy brown 
fields. 

ee No. ” 

“Nor the corn ?” 

‘*It is too late to help either.”’ 

‘““What will you do if all the crops fail, Uncle 
Archie ?”’ 

He smiled down at me, his face as tranquil as the 
dawn against which the distant hills stood up like purple 
mounts of sacrifice, the sacred fires kindling on their 
altars. 

‘*You heard what Aunt Maria said last night ? There 
is but one trust and one joy that never fail us, Judith!” 


They styled such talk in that generation, ‘* Conversa- 
tion on the Subject of Religion,’’ and young, unregene- 
rate people held themselves aloof from the holy ground. 
Traditions of the approach, with unsandaled foot, of 
the mystic-preparation of the soul, typified by purifica- 
tion with oil of myrrh and sweet odors, warned off the 


uninitiated. 
strained metaphor in this connection. Those who loved 
the Lord and had confessed Him before men, spake 
often one to another when age and sanctified experience 
of life and vital godliness had opened hearts and lips, 
but even they were not wont to address the language of 
the Kingdom to the unconverted except in entreaty and 
warning. Within two years I had been adjudged to be 
indubitably ‘‘ of an accountable age ’’—date of dread to 
my apprehension. The prayers of a godly ancestry 
could not save my shivering soul, nor the sweet saintli- 
ness of my living kindred reflect one ray of hope upon 
the dark curtain of the hereafter I could not escape. I 
was like a baby torn from her mother’s bosom and flung 
upon a weltering deep to swim or drown for myself. I 
was a ‘“‘responsible human being,’’ and as such, had 
already been labored with at a protracted meeting by 
Mr. Burgess (whom I could never bear afterward), and 
a Methodist sister, who put a fat arm about me on a hot 
day, as she adjured me to flee from the wrath to come, 
and when I sobbed piteously with nameless terror and 
excitement, promised to remember me in her prayers. 
I felt that the Wesleyan sister had taken a liberty, being 
our overseer’s wife, and uneducated, whereas we were 
Presbyterian gentlefolk ; but she was less objectionable 
than Mr. Burgess. Hers was kindly officiousness, since 
she could derive no benefit personally from my conver- 
sion. I could not have framed into words my idea that 
Mr. Burgess’ strivings with my soul were perfunctory, 
and that his salary meant so much per head for every 
“addition to the church.” In portentous gutturals he 


** The awful circle of the church ’’ was no - 


held forth to me upon my carnal mind and reprobate 
will, and bound on my raw, quivering conscience the 
load of my ‘“‘awful obligation as a child of the cove- 
nant,” to make my calling and election sure. Atter that 
I never truthfully returned thanks that “‘ 1 was not born 
a heathen child.” 

Sweet moisture filled my eyes as Uncle Archie spoke. 
It was not a bit like preaching, but no sermon ever fast- 
ened on my soul such conviction that he who delivered 
it believed thoroughly in the truth he taught. He said 
‘‘us,”? too, as if including me! I felt the pressure of a 
mighty, invisible Arm about my weak, ignorant self; 
the stirring of a new hope in my soul. Uncle Archie’s 
religion would be a comfortable thing to have. Up to 
that hour I had anticipated the throes of conviction, 
the birth of conversion, as eminently advisable. In plain 
terms, they were the essential process by which to avoid 
the eternal agonies of the ‘‘ shut-up hell” of which we 
sang. But in this life—short and uncertain as it was 
—how good to know that faith and joy would never 
fail us ! 

We rode on the margin of the road-bed, trampling 
pennyroyal and wooly-leaved sheepmint into perfume, 
and chatting cheerfully until the sight of Hunter’s Rest 
brought up strongly the thought of our errand with the 
master of the domain. 

It was a dark-red brick house, with one wooden wing. 
A railing ran along the outer edge of the square roof of 
the main building. a wide piazza across the lower front- 
age. The walks of a spacious yard were edged with 
box, the aromatic pungency of which is ever associated 
in my mind with the venerable homestead. The sun 
was beginning to draw it out into the air when we dis- 
mounted at the yard-gate. The premises were strangely 
still. Miss Diana and Sidney were at the Springs. 
Roderick was walking a Philadelphia hospital. The 
windows of the first floor were wide open, but not a 
face appeared at any one of them. Two ancient watch- 
dogs lay on the gravel-walk, and looked up to wag their 
tails as Uncle Archie stepped out on the turf to avoid 
treading on them. In nearing the house we heard the 
measured voice of one reading. Uncle Archie signed 
to me to walk lightly in ascending the steps. From 
the porch-floor we had a view of the interior of the 
large parlor. 

Captain Macon sat in lonely state at the top of the 
room in the arm-chair he had occupied at family wor- 
ship for a quarter of a century when his growing family 
gathered about him. Ishould have looked twice before 
recognizing him had I seen him anywhere else. Instead 
of his scarlet coat, he wore a complete suit of white 
flannel, and there‘was not much more color in the long 
hair brushed back from his face. The greatest change 
in his appearance was there. The florid complexion 
had faded into the dead hue of parchment ; the fore- 
head was crossed by tightly-pressed plaits; the skin 
hung loose from the square chin. His dress was ar- 
ranged with his usual military precision, even to the 
crimpled frills of his shirt-bosom. He sat as erect as a 
ramrod, except for the head bowed toward the big Bible 
on the stand before him. One arm—the right—lay 
straight out from the elbow along the chair-arm, which 
was also a desk, and I noticed that he turned the leaves 
of the book with the left hand. The rotund voice nada 
curious sort of break on some tones that frightened me. 

He was reading ‘‘ in course,” and the first words that 
entered my ears were these : 

**¢On the twelfth day, Ahira, the son of Enan, prince 
of the children of Naphtali, offered. 

‘** His offering was one silver charger, the weight 
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whereof was a hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bowl of seventy shekels after the shekel of the sanc- 
tuary ; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil 
for a meat offering. 

‘¢ ¢One golden spoon of ten shekels, full of incense—’ ”’ 

Uncle Archie and I sat down quietly on the top step. 
One of the old dogs crept mutely up to us and crouched 
on his haunches, his muzzle on Uncle Archie’s knee. 
In a plantation of cedars to the left of the lawn a wood- 
dove moaned fitfully in the still sultriness that had 
assumed the occupation of the young day. Captain 
Macon finished the morning lesson, announced it to be 
‘the seventh chapter of the book of Numbers,’’ and 
closed the Bible. 

‘‘We will sing the two hundred and fourth of the 
‘Village Hymns,’ pursued the hortatory accents. 

‘¢ «My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
My spirit doth rejoice 
In Gop—my Saviour and my Gop ; 
I hear His joyful voice.’ ”’ 

He gave it out, two lines at a time, and sang it to 
the tune of St. Martin’s, beating time on the table with 
his left hand. 

Then he said, ‘‘ Let us pray !’’ and we heard him 
kneel slowly and with difficulty, as a lame man might. 
Uncle Archie removed his hat and leaned his forehead 
on his clasped hands. I shut my eyes, resting my cheek 
on his knee. It was the most pathetic act of worship I 


have ever witnessed, taken in connection with the de- 
serted rooms that echoed every note of the cracked 
voice with ostentatious distinctness, as in mockery of 
the contrast between the exulting words and the singer’s 


desolation. 

The prayer was long and deliberately enunciated. 
He abated nothing of his ornate phraseology in the 
Master’s audience-chamber. He adored the ‘‘ Lorp of 
lords and Kine of kings ;’’ confessed ‘‘our manifold 
sins and transgressions,’ returned thanks for the ‘‘ mir- 
acle of multiplied and undeserved mercies, new every 
morning and descending like plenteous dew with the 
going down of every sun,’’ and supplicated the Divine 
blessing on ‘‘all classes and conditions of Adam’s race 
still groaning from the Fall—ground into the dust by 
their own sins and the weight of transmitted and inher- 
ited iniquity.”’ 

Thus far he had gone on evenly with the freedom of 
one who had often rehearsed his part. When he began 
to pray for his neighbors and friends, his tones mel- 
lowed ; when he named the ‘“‘children absent in pur- 
suit of health,’’ it was the earthly parent talking with 
the heavenly. He prayed that ‘“‘the medicinal fount 
they had sought might be to the sick girl even as Be- 
thesda when stirred by the angel’s tread,”’ and that the 
‘*brother who accompanied her might be led by the 
sight of her patience under suffering, her abiding faith 
in the love and wisdom of the Divine Arbiter in all 
human concerns to yield his heart and life in reason- 
able service to the Master.’’? That the “absent student 
might be strengthened, body and mind, for his arduous 
labors, might walk humbly yet firmly in the steps of the 
Great Physician who had poured out His blood that toa 
dying world it might become the Elixir of Eternal Life.” 

He faltered on the next petition. It was for the 
‘* poor wanderer fron: home and kindred in the lead of 
passion and falsehood.”? He besought that she might 
be shielded from all manner of evil, but especially from 
sin, and “if it be consistent with the economy of Thy 
grace and justice, that the sight of her, contrite and 
loving, may yet be granted to these aged eyes ere they 
close upon all sublunary things.” 


‘Thou knowest, O Lord !’’—the shaking voice rising 
into a cry of pain—‘‘ that we made her our idol; that 
she was the chiefest among ten thousand in our sight ; 
that she was all fair and there was no spot in her; a 
fountain of gardens, a well of living waters. Thou 
didst take away the desire of our eyes with a stroke, 
and our hurt is not healed—”’ 

The cry sank into a murmur, the murmur into silence 
—broken presently by deep sobs—the terrible weeping 
of a broken-hearted old man. 

I could bear it no longer. Rushing down the steps 
and through garden alleys, I did not stop until I threw 
myself, breathless, face downward, on the ground in 
the cedar grove. I cried out to the deaf trees that this 
was my work ; that if the father died of his hurt I had 
helped murder him by withholding the warning I could 
have given in season to hinder his child’s flight. I 
wondered if this might not be the unpardonable sin— 
this helping on the commission of a wrong no mortal 
power could undo. 

When I had wept myself into exhaustion that was 
not composure, I sat up, my arms enwrapping my knees, 
and looked about me in listless wretchedness. Beyond 
the cedars was a spring, with a grotto of rude masonry 
over it, built into a hill at the back. Under a dry-leaved 
oak shadowing the ‘‘ spring branch ”’ was a fire, a mon- 
strous kettle set on stones above it. A flat rock sup- 
ported a tub of steaming clothes, which a woman was 
washing. She was tall, sinewy and black, and her gown 
of unbleached ‘‘ domestic ’’ left neck and arms bare. 
She had pulled off her shoes and stockings and hung 
them ona bush. As she scrubbed with fist and palm, 
and wrung out the cleansed linen with energy that threw 
into high relief the muscles of wrists and arms, she sang 
merrily a plantation song, with this chorus : 

***O young ladies, ain’t you mighty sorry ? 
De sun mos’ down, an’ I gwine away to-morry.’ ”’ 

Then she struck into another air loudly, rubbing faster 
to keep time to the changed measure : 

**©O say, dear doctor, ken you tell 
What will make my sweetheart well? 
She am sick an’ | are solly, 
Dat ’s what makes me mulloncholy !’ ”’ 

In the busy intervals of her singing I heard two col- 
ored children lying on the hillside, propped by their 
elbows, their mouths near the earth, calling in sweet 
monotone : 

*** Doodle-bug ! doodle-bug ! doodle-bug ! 
Come an’ git some batter-bread !’ ”’” 

The “doodle *’ is a flat-headed beetle of the ant-eater 
family. He digs a conical pit in sandy or friable soil, 
and hides himself in the bottom under a coverlet of 
dust to await his prey. The breath of the caller or the 
vibration of the sides of the pit dislodges particles of 
the loose earth, which, falling down, deceive the tenant 
into the belief that an ant has slipped into the trap. He 
emerges from his Jair to secure the victim, revealing his 
shovel-shaped snout.and ugly black body to the exorcists 
above. 

Uncle Archie had told me why the consonantal 
summons brought him up. I smiled faintly now in 
superior wisdom at the silly creatures who fancied that 
an ant-eater cared for batter-bread. The air grew 
hotter and stiller; the woman’s ditties subsided into. 
wordless crooning; the dove’s moan was just audible 
from the deeper recesses of the grove. The children 
had happened upon a colony of ‘‘doodles,”’ and kept on 
calling without the variation of a semitone. A cloud 
like a puff of bituminous smoke, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, topped a distant hill. I lay back on the tawny 
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pillow of cedar leaves, and, from a stern sense of duty, 
tried to be miserable again. When Uncle Archie 
hunted me up to tell me that he had accepted Captain 
Macon’s invitation to breakfast, I was fast asleep, and 
the cloud on the hill was swelling slowly and darkly 
toward the zenith. 

By the time we rode into the outer plantation gate 
of Summerfield, we urged our horsest a run,as did 
the charioteer of Ahab when Elijah, with girt loins, 
outran him to the entrance of Jezreel. 

‘* For the heaven was black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

AUNT BETSEY was a pronounced National Repub- 
lican—the party that about this date began to be known 
as ‘*Whig.’? Amid the winds and surges of anti- 
Masonic, Democratic, Secession and Nullification prin- 
ciples and heresies, she held her helm hard and disdained 
to veer or tack. She could argue clearly in favor of 
Internal Improvements, Protection and the Bank ; was 
conversant with the rights and wrongs of the Cherokee 
case, and ‘‘did not wonder so much at Jackson’s beha- 
vior when she remembered his origin. He came of a 
very low family. Mr. Clay was born as poor, but his 
blood was clean. Poverty, in itself, was no disgrace in 
the eyes of the Lord or in those of sensible men. But 
the dullest observer must see in looking at the rival 
candidates that one was a gentleman by descent and 
education, while the other—well, he couldn’t have been 
anything but a Democrat, without flying in the face of 
Providence !”” 

When, therefore, a National Republican or Whig bar- 
becue was to be held at the county court house, the 
second week in October, and ladies were ‘‘ respectfully 
and cordially invited to honor the occasion with their 
presence,’ our petticoated patriot saw nothing improper 


or strange in the innovation upon received customs, - 


Courteous consideration for the sex was characteristic 
of her party. If not another woman in the neighbor- 
hood accepted the invitation, she would go alone, sure 
of being treated with chivalrous attention. 

Her resolution was not put to this test. Far and 
near, matrons and maidens caught eagerly at the chance 
of supporting by their presence and smiles the Cause 
cherished in their hearts. With Nullification growling 
at her feet and the Executive whip hissing about her 
ears, Virginia was more than uneasy. There were ele- 
ments of responsive turbulence in her own bosom that 
would down at the bidding of but one man. Twelve 
years later the state that had given him birth rallied 
her best forces as gallantly and more hopefully than 
now, to lift him to the place for which she believed him 
to have been born—to be a second time defeated by an 
unfortunate division of the Whig party on side issues. 
In the present contest, some Whigs were sanguine ; all 
were in deadly earnest. Many maintained, with Aunt 
Betsey, that the existence of the Federal union de- 
pended upon Clay’s election. The talk that sounded 
like newly-formulated treason in 1861, the open decla- 
rations that Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina 
would never suffer the passage through their territory 
of ‘‘coercive’’ troops bound for South Carolina, was 
blatant among the groups that stood within earshot of 
the ‘ladies’ seats’ on the day of the barbecue. 

The place of convocation was a grove of oaks and 
hickories on the outskirts of the little shire-town. The 
Summerfield carriage containing Aunt Betsey, Aunt 
Maria and myself, was early on the ground, and Uncle 


Archie after seating the others, took me by the hand 
and led me off to see the preparations for dinner. Long 
tables, constructed of boards nailed on wooden.“ horses”’ 
or trestles, and draped with white, were ranged on level 
ground among the trees on the top of a gentle eminence 
that fell away to a spring and ‘‘ branch,” the centre of 
culinary operations, Colored women were preparing 
vegetables for boiling and chickens for frying ; colored 
men were tending the barbecued meats. Oblong pits, 
looking disagreeably like shallow graves, had been 
filled overnight with billets of solid hickory, and kept 
burning until, by morning, each excavation was floored 
with a thick layer of live coals. Sticks of hard, seasoned 
white-oak were laid across the mouth, and whole sheep, 
young pigs (‘‘shoats’’), calves, and huge quarters of 
beef were roasted thereupon to a perfection of juiciness 
and flavor unattainable by any other method of cookery. 

Grave and jovial planters superintended the process 
in person. Roderick Macon was a connoisseur in the 
matter of basting, and had a nice eye for the proper 
shade of brown on leg and loin. Ronald Craig, red- 
faced and consequential, watched the packing ina mam- 
moth iron pot of the ingredients of a Brunswick stew. 

“*T spent a month in Brunswick County once on pur- 
pose to get the exact knack of the thing,’’ he expatiated 
to Uncle Archie as we paused beside him in our rounds. 
** And if I do say it that shouldn’t say it, there ain’t 
many men in the state who understand the business 
better. I told Mr. Archer when he asked me to oversee 
the Brunswick stew to-day that by George ! it wasn’t 
a matter for overseeing, but for work and brains. 
Brains, sir! That’s the secret of such a stew as this 
will be! Why, sir, I’ve worked like a dog, mentally 
and physically, for three weeks to get the materials to- 
gether. Fifty squirrels, twenty onions, twenty quarts 
of butter-beans, five dozen ears of green corn (went 
thirty miles to find some that was planted late enough 
to be fit for use now), ten pounds of butter, ten quarts 
of tomatoes (sent to Richmond for them !), sixty pota- 
toes, ten pounds of pork (sweet as a nut !), twenty gal- 
lons of water! There ain’t another pot in a hundred 
miles that would hold it all. This is an heir-loom in 
our family, and the stew that comes out of it to-day 
will be something to be remembered when people have 
forgotten who was elected President of the United 
States !”” : 

The broad complacency of his smile went out abruptly 
before reverential decorum—he took off his hat with a 
bow. 

‘*Captain Macon! good-morning, sir! 
for our meeting, sir !”’ 

The Captain had a new red coat for the occasion, also 
a glistening satin stock. His ruffled shirt bosom was a 
snowy cheveaux-de-frise of political integrity. But crisp- 
ness, gloss and color could not restore vigor to his figure 
or alertness to carriage and feature. His eyes were dull, 
the drooping muscles about the lids and the mouth 
flaccid. The whole organism had been too far over- 
strained ever to be keyed up again. 

He shock hands with Ronald kindly. 


A fine day 


If the young 
fellow had won his peerless Harry he would perhaps 
have hated him for binding up her fate with that of a 


rich fool. Now theirs was a common loss that dignified 
the rejected suitor in the father’s sight. 

‘¢He has clean hands and an honest heart, at any 
rate,’? he had once remarked to Uncle Archie, ‘‘and 
comes of good stock !”” 

He patted my head with his left hand, and laid the 
tremulous right on Uncle Archie’s shoulder. 

““We could not have more glorious weather, Mr. 
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Craig. God grant it may be an augury of the triumph 
of the right !”’ 

*¢ Amen !”? responded the young men, and all three 
raised their hats. 

‘¢ We are bound to come out all straight, Captain,” 
added Mr. Craig confidently. ‘‘One term has showed 
the American people what Old Hickory is. They ’ll be 
glad enough to take timber from the Hanover Slashes.* 
You ’ll see, sir.”’ 

‘“‘It may be so, Mr. Craig! it may beso! But I am 
not sanguine in my expectations of so speedy and satis- 
factory « solution of our national problems, our mani- 
fold complications. The element of hope is wanting 
from my prognostications of late, but there may be a 
natural reason for that. Timidity is an inevitable con- 
comitant of deerepitude.”’ 

Ronald turned aside and spoke sharply to a servant 
who was slicing tomatoes. We moved away with the 
Captain in the direction of the stand and the rapidly- 
filling seats. 

The benches prepared for the ladies were covered 
with white cotton cloth, and directly in front of the 
rude rostrum. The day was as still and warm as June, 
but more bracing ; the air was sweet with the odor of 
dying leaves. Many of the younger women wore white 
gowns; the marshals and ushers sported fluttering 
streamers of pale-blue satin ribbon stamped in silver 
with a medallion head of Clay. At the right and left 


of the stand were planted poles bearing the national 
colors. Smaller flags—the ensigns of National Republi- 
can Clubs and Clay Leagues—decorated the rail sepa- 
rating leaders from listeners. There had been reckless 
whispers of having a band up from town, but this, it 


was thought, would hazard the loss of plain, economi- 
cal voters, already disposed to hearken to the talk of 
aristocratic pretensions on the part of those who would 
wrest the rule from Democratic fists. The exercises 
were, accordingly, opened in the usual manner. When 
Captain Macon, the chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, advanced to the edge of the platform, the 
hum of laughter and of talk was stilled ; all eyes turned 
to the stately figure in scarlet. His bowed shoulders 
straightened as he felt the general gaze; his voice was 
stronger as he went on with the deliberate utterances 
that had something of the olden roll and resonance : 

‘* As in individual emprise, so in the crises of national 
life—man is a puny impersonation of conceit and impo- 
tency, without the guidance of Divine Wisdom. It 
therefore behooves us, before entering upon the debate 
of the momentous questions that have called us hither 
this day, first of all to invoke the presence, the blessing 
and the gracious guidance of ALMIGHTY Gop. Our 
prayer to this effect will be led by the Reverend Mr. 
Burgess of this county.’’ 

It was a very long prayer—a very stupid one to my 
comprehension, and tame to tedium after the flowing 
sentences that introduced our worthy pastor. For ten 
minutes he stood, eyes tight-shut ; fingers, joined at the 
tips, pointing outward from wrists resting on the pit of 
his stomach ; occasionally rising on his toes as if likely 
to be blown aloft in the draught of devotion. He prayed 
for the world at large, for the Western Continent, for 
the United States, for the State of Virginia, for our par- 
ticular county, for our neighborhood, for those who 
should speak and those who should hear—that they 
might have attentive ears and applying consciences ; 
finally and unctuously, that an influence might go 
abroad from that meeting that would extend _through- 
out earth’s remotest bounds. 

“* Clay’s birthplace—now ‘* Ashland, °* in Hanover County, Virginia. 





Captain Macon had another announcement ready 
when ‘‘ Amen”’ had set the audience upright again. 

‘In the calm consciousness that a righteous cause 
must be strengthened, rather than weakened, by the fair 
discussion of the fundamental principles involved in its 
maintenance—the National Republicans of this Con- 
gressional District have invited the Honorable John 
Winston Jones, widely and favorably known as a gen- 
tleman of irreproachable character and marked ability, 
to represent his party—-the Democratic—here to-day. 
The debate will be opened by our distinguished guest, 
the Honorable Waddy Thompson, of South Carolina. 
At the conclusion of his address the collation will be 
served in the grove. The banquet over, Mr. Jones will 
merit and receive your most respectful attention, and 
the closing speech will be delivered by the Honorable 
Watkins Leigh, of Richmond. I know that I but voice 
—and all too feebly—the sentiments of this audience 
when I say that we were never more happy to see this 
gentleman than now that his legal acumen and emi- 
nent oratorical powers are at the service of the party 
which claims at this juncture the patriot’s sympathies, 
his labors and his prayers, to secure the triumph of 
which some of us would even dare to die !”” 

They gave him three thunderous rounds of applause 
—the gallant old war-horse who had answered the 
trumpet’s call by showing himself in the forefront of 
the battle. Many women raised their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes. I felt the.sob Aunt Betsey could not stifle, 
and saw Aunt Maria quietly wipe a tear from her cheek. 
Then—I forgot everything else in the excitement of be- 
holding Captain Macon shake both hands of one of a 
company of gentlemen who had just arrived upon the 
ground. They were a delegation from Richmond, and 
the portly guest who was laughing and nodding upward 
at his taller friend was Major Dabney. 

I remember nothing of Waddy Thompson’s two 
hours’ speech except that he compared Van Buren’s 
efforts to gain the summit of party power to the tortu- 
ous windings of a snake up the tree, the topmost bough 
of which Jackson, the eagle, had reached in one bold 
flight. I recollect that the dinner was profuse, informal 
and very merrily enjoyed; that Mr. Jones seemed to 
me prosy and dull, probably because I knew he was a 
Democrat ; that Mr. Leigh halted in his gait and was 
very witty in his demolition of his predecessor’s argu- 
ments. But I preserve a distinct mental record of the 
incidents with which the public exercises closed. 

‘‘Captain Algernon S, Macon” was the first name 
read by the secretary of the meeting from a paper bear- 
ing the list of nominated delegates to a grand party 
rally in Richmond. 

Before a vote could be taken, Captain Macon was on 
his feet, his hand raised in dissent and entreaty. 

‘* Fellow-citizens of County! my friends and 
neighbors! Iam an old man! Above the portals of 
my brain the almond tree bends a weight of blossoms. 
The grasshopper has become a burden ; I am afraid of 
that which is high, and fears are in the way in which 
I once ran and was not weary. This earthly house of 
my tabernacle is no longer stanch ; the keepers thereof 
tremble, and the strong men bow themselves toward 
the long home which cannot be far off. I acknowledge 
with a full heart fervently the many, many tokens of 
confidence and affection of which I have been, for almost 
half « century, the grateful recipient. I have been 
your unworthy servant in the battle-field, on the magis- 
trate’s bench, in your legislative halls. Most heartily 
and humbly do I thank you for this latest evidence of 
your trust at a season when you should select instru- 
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ments of finest temper to do the work of the nation. 
But I came to this convocation to-day to bid you fare- 
well—to lay off the armor, not to buckle on the sword 
my arm has grown too weak to wield.’’ 

He was interrupted by cries of “‘No! no!”? Men 
arose in different parts of the crowd to utter protest. 
A majestic wave of the long arm enforced silence. He 
reiterated his refusal, making it very plain that there 
was no appeal. Then he craved leave to appoint a 
delegate in his stead, and being answered by an affirma- 
tive acclamation, spoke of ‘‘a countyman of your own. 
One of whom it may be affirmed with truth and empha- 
sis, that when his word is given no bond or oath could 
make the obligation stronger to his. conscience ; a man, 
who to stainless probity unites strong sense, clear per- 
ceptions and just judgment; a Christian gentleman, 
who has gone in and out among you from his boyhood, 
unconsciously exemplifying the highest type of man- 
hood, visiting the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and keeping himself unspotted from the 
world. A patriot, ingrain—unflinching and incorrup- 
tible, whose actions always outrun his words in the 
ways of truth and uprightness ; who would defend the 
right and resist the wrong to the last drop of blood 
poured into his veins, through clean channels, from an 
honorable ancestry. 

‘*Fellow-citizens! That community is blessed, in- 
deed, that can boast more than one denizen who, in the 
early prime of manhood, possessesand manifests char- 
acteristics and endowments such as I have enumerated. 
While I have been speaking, I doubt not that each of 
my intelligent auditors has anticipated that I shall pre- 
sent as a substitute for my unworthy name on the list 
of representatives, to be sent from this respectable as- 
sembly to the National Republican Convention to be 
holden in Richmond, on the last week in this month— 
that of my dear and honored friend, ARCHIBALD READ, 
Esq., OF SUMMERFIELD !”’ 

How they huzzaed and clapped! How Aunt Betsey 
cried behind her handkerchief, while every fibre of my 
corporate being tingled with excitement ! Uncle Archie 
tried to utter some sentences of disclaim from the side 
of the platform, but his intention was anticipated, and 
the effort foiled by a clamorous storm of applause. 
Captain Macon’s motion was put by one of the Com- 
mittee of Management and carried unanimously, Major 
Dabney joining vociferously in the plaudits that followed 
the vote. 

An incident, trivial in itself, but which takes deeper 
meaning as I look back upon it, occurred on our way 
home. 

A wild Passion-flower vine grew in a certain fence- 
corner on the edge of a body of pines between the Cross- 
Roads and Summerfield. I had gathered the blossoms 
every summer since I was a baby, and latterly studied 
with awe the mystic symbolism of petals and stamens 
under Aunt Betsey’s and Mrs. Hemans’ tutelage. We 
had nearly passed the spot to-day before I observed it 
from the carriage window. 

“Oh, Uncle Archie !’’ I called: ‘‘ Won’t you please 
see if there are any Passion-balls there ? I haven’t had 
one this year.”’ 

The coachman reined in his horses while our esco 
alighted, and, throwing the bridle over his arm, searched 
for the coveted “balls.”’ Stem, leaves and tendrils 
were limp and blackened by a light frest, and he des- 
cried, the more readily on this account, four or five 
egg-shaped fruits, greenish in color and tough of skin. 

They were very palatable to me, more, I fancy, be- 
cause they grew wild and that I had never seen them 


serenely. 


anywhere except in this piney nook, than because the 
flavor was really pleasant. The pulp had an odd acid- 
sweet taste, which Aunt Betsey complained left a 
‘“* tang ’’ on her tongue. 

‘** They taste better than those I had last year,” re- 
marked I, relishfully. ‘‘Do you suppose the drouth 
made them sweeter ?”’ 

‘* More likely the frost improved the flavor.” 

“IT thought frost killed things !” 

‘* Sometimes it mellows and sweetens them. Why, I 
don’t quite understand, only that it is the Lord’s will 
and way that this should be.” 

Aunt Maria took a Passion-ball from my lap and 
studied it silently, as we drove along toward the sun- 
setting. By-and-by she touched it almost tenderly with 
a finger-tip as it lay in the palm of her hand ; her faint, 
sweet smile said that she owed it a precious thought or 
a lesson. 

‘* Why,” asked I that evening, ‘‘did they halloo ‘A 
Read! A Read!’ Because A stands for Archie ?’’ 

With all his regard for my sensitive feelings Uncle 
Archie laughed while he explained that it was the 
usual form of popular call on one whom the people 
wished to have serve them by speech or action. 

‘*Of course,’? mused Aunt Betsey aloud, ‘‘it was 
only what might have been expected, and what Archi- 
bald richly deserves, but I must say I have seldom been 
more gratified. And I do consider that Captain Ma- 
con’s address was perfect of its kind—the most eloquent 
delivered to-day. That man’s command of language is 
akin to inspiration.”’ 

Brother and sister exchanged smiles unseen by the 
speaker, who went on unperturbed. 

‘But Sister Judith! our friend is breaking up fast ! 
He begins to look like an old man, although he is not 
sixty-three until December. It was touching to hear 
him speak of his ‘decrepitude.’ Ah, sorrow under- 
mines constitutions more quickly than age !”’ 

‘“*We are none of us young,’”’ responded Grandma, 
‘*But old age has compensations that are 
pleasures if we use them aright. My son! this old lady 
is a little stiff to-night !”’ 

We were rising from the supper-table, and he has- 
tened to offer his arm. In taking it she glanced up 
proudly. 

‘*One of these is the advantage of. having so strong 
and tall a boy to lean upon !”’ 

A clear fire blazed and crackled on the dining-room 
hearth. The October evenings were growing cool. 
Grandma’s white-knitted shawl hung on the back of 
her tall rocking-chair, and Uncle Archie folded it about 
her; then, obeying the impulse of her hand, stooped to 
kiss her mutely. 

‘** My good boy !”’ was all she said. 

I caught the glisten of moisture under his eyelids as 
he turned away. Neither of them was ever effusive, 
and this episode awed me into thoughtful silence. There 
was little need of words or of caresses between two 
who understood one another so perfectly. 

It seemed so soon after this night that the pictures 
blend without visible separation lines, that we four— 
Grandma, Aunt Betsey, Aunt Maria and I—sat quietly 
in the same place at the same hour of the evening. But 
the fire was larger and brighter, the wind hummed in 
the chimney and whistled storm-signals outside of the 
windows. I had that afternoon put on a winter frock 
for the first time, a brown stuff, known as “‘ Circassian,”’ 
high in the neck, long-sleeved and long-skirted. My 
hair was just long enough to be put behind my ears, and 
was turned back from my forehead by a round comb. I 
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was privately vain of my genteel appearance, esteeming 
the crimped ruffles of neck and wrists the acme of 
youthful elegance. Still I must have looked but a de- 
mure elf—a sort of sepia sketch, pale lights thrown up 
by brown shadows—as I sat upright on a cricket against 
the mantel-jamb and regaled my olfactories with Aunt 
Betsey’s gold-mounted snuff-box. I liked to do this 
when there was nothing in it but the tonqua bean, which 
gave to the tortoise-shell sides the true vanilla fra- 
grance—precisely the perfume that enchants us when ex- 
haled by the pond-lily. Gentlewomen took snuff at that 
day, and so gracefully as todisgust nobody. The tap of 
the delicate forefinger on the enameled or jeweled lid was 
susceptible of as many varying expressions as the Spec- 
tator’s ‘‘ fan-exercise,’’ and even the application of the 
aromatic powder to the nostrils was effected daintily. 

‘* Noveiber comes in roughly,’’ remarked Grandma, 
breaking the silence consequent upon turning off the 
heel of her lamb’s-wool sock. ‘I wish Archibald had 
taken his surtout with him.”’ 

‘* Young blood is warm,”’ rejoined Aunt Betsey con- 
solingly. ‘‘And he is very hardy. I hope, however, 
that he will come before his supper is spoiled by wait- 
ing. Peggy won’t bake the waffles until she has orders, 
but good coffee is injured by standing long on the 
grounds and by over-boiling. I suppose it wouldn’t hurt 
cheap coffee or tea—such as the country will be flooded 
with if the duties are taken off of foreign goods.”’ 

“IT thought Uncle Archie went down to Richmond 
to keep them from electing General Jackson !’’ said I, 
alarmed. 

‘Ah, my child! no man can, single-handed, beat 
back such a woe as that! It does seem as if our poor 


country had been sufficiently punished, but the Lord 


knows best. If it is His will that this awful judgment 
shall overtake the nation, we must bow under His 
chastening. Archie and all other good patriots will do 
their best, but my heart misgives meas the election 
draws near.”’ 

Aunt Maria diverted her thoughts from public to 
private sorrows. 

‘*Mammy tells me that Di Macon is failing steadily. 
We must go over to-morrow to see what we can do for 
her. I wrote to Captain Macon this morning, offering to 
sit up whenever they may need me.”’ 

‘**T wonder if they have tried rusty nails and cider !”’ 
said Aunt Betsey anxiously. ‘‘ Or snake-root and honey 
for her cough! I will take a bottle of cherry-bounce 
and some of my hoarhound bitters when we go. Some 
wafers and chicken-broth, too. There ’s no use in feed- 
ing sick people with home victuals. A biscuit baked in 
a neighbor’s kitchen has a different flavor from one 
cooked in one’s own house. It’s strange how con- 
sumption runs in some families! Mrs. Macon died of 
it, and her mother, so I’ve heard, and a sister, and 
here ’s poor Diana! How mysterious are the ways of 
Providence !”’ 


Heredity was an unused word in her generation, and 
the altogether natural transmission of diseases from 
parent to child esteemed as little more than an old 
wives’ fable.. Providence got the credit of such calami- 
ties, along with earthquake, drouth and freshet. 

As the pious soul laid this new burden upon the 
Great Abstraction, the door leading into the back porch 
opened and Uncle Archie stood before us. His clothes 
were plentifully besprinkled with wet, his wrappers red 
with mire thrown up by his horse’s hoofs. But he had 
never been handsomer ; his eyes were bright, his com- 
plexion was fresh, his smile sunny and genial, The 
ring of his voice put heart and cheer into all. He had 
ridden directly to the stable, he said, to get his horse 
under shelter. A genuine November storm was coming 
on. He had left our Richmond friends well; the con- 
vention adjourned yesterday ; he would tell Aunt Betsey 
all the political news when he had been to his room to 
get rid of the mud. 

He fulfilled the promise with the same merry affec- 
tionateness while we sat long over the evening meal. 
He could not say that he really expected to see Mr. 
Clay elected, although he wished it more fervently than 
ever. The split in the party would, he feared, prove 
fatal to their hopes of success. Still, there was no 
saying what would happen. It was certain that the 
Democrats would not have so easy a victory as at 
Jackson’s first election. Yes! he had filled Aunt Bet- 
sey’s memorandum. The articles purchased would be 
up ina wagon that left Richmond that morning. There 
was a letter in his saddle-bags for Aunt Maria from 
Miss Virginia. His voice sank on the name, and a 
queer little pause ensued. But he did not offer to 
produce the letter then, or when, the servants having 
cleared off the table, let down the leaves, set it away 
against the back of the room and left us to ourselves. 
He laid more wood on the fire, settling log steadily upon 
log, opened a draught in the deep’ bed of coals under 
the forestick with the tongs, and seated himself, holding 
out his hand invitingly to me—his face as clear as a 
summer morning. 

‘*Come and sit on my knee, Judith!” 

I nestled within the curve of his arm in content un- 
speakable until I discovered that his heart beat hard 
and he drew long, irregular breaths at intervals, as if to 
lift some pressure from it or the lungs. I sat up straight 
and looked in his face—an apology for leaning so heavily 
against him trembling on my tongue. Before it escaped 
he began to speak, his throat contracting visibly at each 
pause : 

‘* Mother—Aunt Betsey !—Maria! I have something 
else to tell you; something that is more to me than 
political intelligence; something which will, I know, 
interest and please you. I am to be married on the 
twenty-second. of next month—her birthday—to Vir- 
ginia Dabney !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





NATIVE AMERICAN CARICATURE. 





HE American na- 

tions of antiquity 

were in many respects like ourselves. Their 

alleged stoicism was seasoned with a very 
considerable trace of humor. The weak points of 
his fellows .were often caricatured in stone or clay 
by the satirical artist of the time in a manner, no 
doubt, highly gratifying to the aboriginal public. There 
were in those days sculptors of considerable merit, 
who could mould creditable likenesses of men in a 
highly artistic manner. An unpopular Aztec noble 
or Peruvian Inca particularly repulsive in feature or 
unsavory in reputation, was pretty sure to have his 
charms perpetuated in clay. Centuries before silhou- 
ettes or daguerreotypes were known men sat for por- 
traits, which were often executed so faithfully and in 
such a durable manner that they have descended to the 
present time, serving to convey to our minds a clearer 
conception of the physiognomies of former barbaric 
rulers and men of note than could be acquired by any 
other means. 

In the treatment of our subject a distinction must be 
made between conventionalism and caricature proper. 
According to the former, certain artificial methods of 
representation were adhered to by native artists, which, 
though ludicrous to us in the extreme, possessed no ele- 
ments of humor from an aboriginal standpoint. Poly- 
theistic religions always beget conventionality in art. 


A PERUVIAN DUDE. 


Mythology is the natural result of a plurality of gods, 
and heathen nations have always invested their divini- 
ties with the most grotesque attributes, thereby perhaps 
unconsciously appealing to the human sympathies of 
the average worshipper. 

But we frequently meet with unmistakable evidences 
of native humor, and veritable attempts at caricature, 
in some of the remains of American races, where certain 

features of men and animals have been purposely 
exaggerated, distorted or represented in a ridicu- 
lous manner. 

The first crude attempts at artistic burlesque 
were probably designs outlined upon fictile pro- 
ductions. The ancient pottery found amongst 
the ruined buildings of the San Juan valley, in 
Utah and Arizona, was rarely decorated with 
animal figures. One example, however, which 
the writer picked up in that section, is a small 
fragment of a jar, on which was painted, in solid 
black, what was evidently intended for a repre- 
sentation of the Rocky Mountain sheep or ‘‘ Big- 

horn.’”? The fragment to the right of the crack, as 
shown on page 428, has been restored by the artist so as 
to show the probable form of the original painting. 
The outline of the animal is formed by straight lines ; 
here we have the square head, the rectangular body, 








ANTI-PROHIBITION. 


the parallelogrammic legs and the trapezoidal tail set at 
an angle ; but the twisted horns, which could not easily 
be represented by angular strokes, are indicated by 
curved lines. 
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Another unique fragment of ancient Pueblo 
ware was found in these ruins by a member of 
the United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey. It was a small portion of a bowl, on 
the concave side of which the figure of a non- 
descript animal, possibly intended for an elk 
or deer, was painted in black. The body and 
head were bird-like, the rudely-represented ant- 
lers were characteristic of the Cervidew, while 
the four legs terminated in large feet, which 
seemed to be encased in moccasins. This ex- 
ample was carefully packed in a canvas bag 
with other specimens of pottery, and carried 
safely for several weeks through the cafions of 
Southern Utah on the back of a mule, but with 
the innate perversity of the race, he deliberately 
walked over a precipice one morning, and 
landed on his back among the rocks a hundred 
feet or so below. The mule, as might be syp- 
posed, sustained no serious injury, but the 
precious cargo was ‘‘ smashed to smithereens.”’ 
Fortunately. however, an accurate sketch of 
this valuable relic was made by the writer at 
the time of its discovery, and from this drawing 
the illustration which appears in Jennie J. 
Young’s ‘‘Ceramic Art,” on page 436, was 
subsequently engraved. 

In some of the paintings and woven devices 
of textile fabrics made by the ancient Peruvi- 
ans (who were a nation of caricaturists) comical 
delineations of cats and birds are common. In 
some of these figures the tail of the animal ter- 
minated in a bird’s head. The severe angu- 
larity of the examples here reproduced (see 
tail-piece) unconsciously recalls the unfortu- 
nate curvature of the afflicted old bachelor and 
his cat, in the Mother Goose jingle, which 
begins with the lines : 

‘* There was a crooked man, 
And he went a crooked mile.” 

Allegorical groups were frequently etched or painted 
on ancient Peruvian vases. In the magnificent col- 
lection of antiquities in the museum at Berlin is an 
urn decorated with a painting of a condor or vulture on 





a hill, treading on an al‘igator. 
supposed to be symbolical of the subjugation of one of 
the wild tribes of South America by the Aymara race. 
It is ascribed to the period of the Incas. 

Mythological scenes are also frequently depicted on 
Peruvian pottery. A head, with hair terminating in 


This group has been 
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GROUP OF PERUVIAN MASKS. 


serpents, suggests the story of Medusa. An Indian in 
the act of being devoured by two vultures recalls the 
fable of Prometheus, and many scenes portrayed on the 
finer qualities of ceramic ware bear a striking analogy 
to ancient Egyptian and Grecian mythology. 

Old age was sometimes caricatured by native potters, 
as ina vase belonging to Dr. José Mariano Macedo, of 
Lima, in which the face is completely covered with 
elongated wrinkles. 

An interesting and amusing example of Peruvian 
caricature was published in Vol. II of THE ConrTI- 
The iilustration represents two 
bronze implements from the collection of Harry G. 
Clay, Esq., of Philadelphia. The handle of one is sur- 
mounted by two monkeys, dressed in the eostume of 
the Spanish conquerors, and riding mules. This speci- 
men of the goldsmith’s art was evidently made about 
the time of the Conquest, but such tools were used long 
before, in shearing or cutting the wool of llamas, alpa- 
cas and vicunas, as has been ascertained by means of a 

pre-incarial vase, exhibited two years ago at the 
Congres International des Americanistes, in Madrid, 
on which an Indian is figured, in the act of cutting 
wool from a native goat, with one of these chopper- 
like instruments. 
A tobacco-pipe, recently sent from Mexico to the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadel- 
phia, by Sefior Don Vicente Fernandez, was unearthed 
near Guanajuato. Itis made of wood, and was evidently 
carved to represent an individual portrait, showing but 
one eye, nose awry, and one side of the face bloated, 
while the other is twisted and shrunken. The back of 
the head is hollowed out for a bowl, while the stem- 
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EAGLE-HEADED WARRIORS. 


lhole passes through the neck. The expression is admi- 
ably reproduced in the illustration published herewith. 
Comic masks, made of clay, with elongated noses and 
‘smiling countenances, were made for the ancient Mexi- 
can stage. A group of them is shown on page 427. 


MEXICAN PIPE. 


‘* Portrait vases”? have been found in Mexico, Bo- 
livia and Peru, as well as in other portions of Central 
and South America. There can be little doubt that 
some of these, at least, were intended for likenesses of 
individuals. An unusually fine vase, 
deposited in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York,: during the 
past year, by Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, 
was found in a deep cutting of the 
Mexican National Railroad near To- 
luca. The prominence of the lower 
jaw, the absence of several front teeth, 
the hooked nose and characteristic 
wrinkles of the face would seem to 
indicate that the head had been 
moulded after a living model. 

That the Peruvians also copied in 
clay the lineaments of individual per- 
sonages, we have ample evidence in 
our archsological museums. One 
vase in particular in the collection of 
Dr. Macedo, represents an attenuated 
gentleman with one eye and a villain- 
ous expression, suggesting, perhaps, 
too great intimacy with the national 
beverage of his: day (see page 426). 


In many drinking vessels and helmeted busts, the fea- 
tures possess a suggestive individuality, often expressive 
of emotion, such as surprise, terror, pain or enjoyment. 

A vase from a collection in Rio de Janeiro is believed 
to be a portrait of the Peruvian usurper, Ruminhauy, 
who, to gratify an idle whim, had a number of inno- 
cent women killed. The want of a tooth and the 
representation of a scar on the right cheek show that 
this example of Peruvian sculpture was, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, intended to portray that inhuman tyrant. 

Collections of Peruvian pottery afford abundant op- 
portunity for the study of the various phases of aborigi- 
nal humor. Certain examples have, painted upon their 
surfaces, men with tails, eagle-headed warriors, mon- 
keys depicted in the act of playing impossible musical 
instruments ; men with paddles, seated on gigantic 
melons, which are fitted up as canoes ; crabs with human 
faces ; and on one remarkable sculptured vase a domes- 
tic couple are represented in bed, comforting a noc- 
turnal baby, who is apparently making night hideous 
by its crying, and disturbing the repose of its sleepy 
parents. 

The Moqui and Zufii Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico still manufacture a painted pottery which they 
fashion into an infinity of imitative designs, Among 
these curious productions we frequently discover at- 
tempts at caricature. A water vessel in the Smithso- 
nian Institution is made in the semblance of a hen, with 
aldermanic body and feet and legs dressed in squaw 








costume. On its back two wee chicks are perched in 
impertinent attitudes, serving the purpose of handles. 
An example of modern Pueblo ceramic work, from 
Laguna, New Mexico, is a miniature ark-shaped boat 
manned by a crew of pig-headed scullers. 

In the light of all these examples, then, we have 


“PRINCE.” 
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every reason for believing that many of the barbarous 
nations of America wére endowed with a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and it is an interesting fact that, when 
the cultivation of buffoonery was at its greatest height 
in European courts, Montezuma II was being enter-~ 
tained by his jesters and acrobats in Mexico. 

Epwin A. BARBER. 


CATS, IF YOU PLEASE—(TAIL-PIECE). 





‘SPRINCE.”’ 


HE came a stranger to our town, and for the child we bought him, 
And never asked the trading man from whom or whence he brought him, 


He had a mournful, anxious look, an almost human sighing, 
A low-voiced, wistful, piteous call, that made one feel like crying. 


But he was steady, kind and true, and that was all we needed, 
So no one but the little maid his odd behavior heeded ; 

And from his stall to pastures green she daily called, or led him, 
Until he learned to know and love the little hand that fed him. 


And still she tried to understand his brown eyes’ helpless pleading, 


Until we, too, the mystery sought, but somehow failed in reading ; 


Until one day in early fall, when every glowing ember 


From summer’s fires of glory lay beside the young September, 


A circus from a distant town came flaunting to the village, 


The housewife left her busy toil, the farmer left his tillage ; 


And we were standing where the sun, through walnut branches slanting, 


Threw flickering shade, and Prince came up and stood beside us panting. 


The sorrow from his mournful eyes like flying shadows lifted, 


As slowly by the pasture bars the gaudy pageant drifted. 


But as it passed adown the street, his neighing never heeding, 


Great tears came rolling down his cheeks, his cries grew shrill and pleading. 


And hour by hour, within a ring which he himself was making, 


He did the tricks he had been taught, although his heart was breaking. 


Until we could not bear the grief we knew no way of staying, 


And led him where he could not hear the circus minstrels playing. 


We placed him in a roomy stall, with other horses near him, 


And hour by hour the little maid went out to pet and cheer him ; 


But at the eve his mistress came and told me, ’midst her crying, 


That in the stable, on the straw, the poor old horse lay dying. 


Bern Dar. 
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TO SLEEP. 


Au, stay, dear Sleep, a little longer yet, 
Though Day be come to chase thee ! 

Ah, let me in thy sheltering arms forget— 
Once more embrace thee ! 


The time will come when thou and I must part; 
But now, belovéd, linger 

To comfort this most sad and weary heart 
Of him, thy loving singer. 


For when a boy I gathered no red rose, 
But many a nettle stinging, 

I turned to thee, dear spirit of repose, 
With piteous, boyish singing. 


And later on, when journeying by strange ways, 
When greater griefs possessed me, 

I turned to thee, as in the far-off days, 
And still my songs caressed thee. 


Dear Comforter, so sweetly undefiled, 
Within thy kingdom holy 

The weary man is even as a child, 
And as the rich, the lowly. 


Some morn our nuptial day shall dawn on high, 
With nuptial love-fires lighted, 
When I forever in thine arms shall lie, 
By no fresh griefs affrighted. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE IN GERMANY. 


THE reason why some American authors are popu- 
lar in Germany, and others not so, is difficult to dis- 
cern. It might seem at first to be a mere freak of 
chance that Cooper, Bret Harte, Mrs. Stowe and Long- 
fellow should be famous there, while our greatest ro- 
mancer, Hawthorne, and our most original poets, 
Whittier and Bryant, should remain to the public 
almost unknown. Whittier is a little more fortunate 
than the other two of the latter in having one of his 
important works, ‘‘Snowbound,’’ at least translated. 
One would think that Hawthorne’s habit of ‘‘ looking 
through an object instead of at it,’ to say nothing 
about the polish of his style, would make him the au- 
thor selected before most others. But all Americans 
who read him will regret to learn the fact that even 
Professor Goedeke, who is to German literature about 
what John Morley is to the English, when asked about 
Hawthorne, replied that he did not remember to have 
ever heard the name. And that our philosophical poet, 
Bryant, should be almost unknown in the land of 
philosophy, and inaccessible to readers there except 
through a few short poems in a collection of transla- 
tions from various American poets, is perplexing. It 
must be admitted in these cases that merit has been 
obliged to pay some tribute to chance. But we find 
also that the Germans in importing literature, as well 
as other things from us, use only their own judgment 
as to what is good for them and what is not. Though 
every voice of us be loud in the praise of one of our 
geniuses, they purposely seem to hear not. They have 
chosen for translation those of our writers who are not 
only famous with us, but also distinctive through some 
eminent peculiarity. That peculiarity has been the 
style of a new school, or a strong natural affinity be- 
tween the authors selected and the Germans them- 
selves, or, most of all, great novelty of material. 

The productions which are most popular with them, 


mainly on account of freshness of the material, are 
those of Paulding, Washington Irving, Cooper, Edward 
Eggleston, and especially of Mrs. Stowe and Bret 
Harte. Irving is translated entirely. His ‘‘ Life of 
Washington ”’ is in every good library, and his ‘‘ Sketch 
Book” is used as a text-book of English in the high 
schools all over the land. There is an excellent biogra- 
phy of him in German, and one edition of his trans- 
lated works has thirty-four closely-printed pages of 
annotations. His ever genial mood and artistic style 
help to make him there, as in England, one of the most 
admired of American authors. Cooper’s interest there 
comes chiefly from his pictures of life among the Indi- 
ans. It is much smaller now than it was twenty-five 
years ago. The ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ is widely 
read because it represents early settlers, like the stories 
by Bret Harte. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ surpasses in 
its number of translations, and in popularity, every 
other American book. It seems to be known by every 
one. As the first graphic portrayal of negro slavery, 
and as a tendency novel on that greatest social and 
political question of the century, published during the 
heat of controversy and just before the tragical climax, 
it possesses for the Germans, and for the world, a two- 
fold value. A few other novels by Mrs. Stowe are 
translated, but they are not widely known. 

The only American new-material novelist whose 
works are all well known and eagerly sought for, is 
Bret Harte. Although his ‘‘Gabriel Conroy ”’ and other 
novels are affirmed by critics and readers on both sides 
of the water to be failures as romances, yet he displays 
qualities in them which make him everywhere irre- 
sistible. His style fascinates of itself. And as the 
fanciful style of his great master, Dickens, was so pleas- 
ing to the Germans as to make the latter their favorite 
English romancer, so we could: only expect that the 
same quality in the disciple and follower would please 
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them likewise. But his greatest charm for them ema- 
nates from the newness of his places and characters ; 
maiden soil enveloped in the balmy, resinous odor of 
the giant forests of the West, and thereon developing 
itself—a new world of humanity, a society, a state in 
embryo. For they see in him art again serving history, 
as he photographs by the clear light of the present a 
civilization which, like Rome of old, from an asylum 
for robbers and desperadoes, grows into a well-organ- 
ized community, and at last into a world-ruling nation. 

Those of our literary geniuses whose productions have 
been rapidly absorbed by the Germans, in consequence, 
presumably, of the strong natural affinity between them- 
selves and the latter, are Mark Twain, Edgar Allan 
Poe and Longfellow. Any one who knows Mark Twain 
and has read much German humor, cannot fail to see 
between the two a striking similarity. For both de- 
pend mainly upon exaggeration and burlesque. Both 
are more farcical than comical. The effect upon the 
reader of either of them resembles the laugh provoked 
by a minstrel troupe more than that called forth by a 
good comedy. , 

The tales and poems of Poe rank in fame second only 
to those of the author of ‘‘ Hyperion ”’ and ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 
Poe’s resemblance, in so many respects, to Heinrich 
Heine, the popular favorite of the Germans, would be 
sufficient of itself to bring him into their good graces. 
Especially congenial to them must be his continual play- 
ing of all the sombre variations on the tender passion ; 
for French critics, whenever they wish to ridicule the 
literature of their chief enemy, say that love is the only 
theme which German bards have eversung. And in 
his preference for the fantastic, grotesque and myste- 
rious he is in harmony with all the famous and still-be- 
loved composers of the ‘‘ romantic school ”’ represented 
by Novalis and Tieck. 

Another American poet, still more assimilated with 
these, though in a different manner, is Longfellow. 
His part in common with them is his return, for his 
ideal, to the Middle Ages. This, together with his broad 
culture, sweet music, and fine sensibility, puts him in 
perfect accord with most of the best-loved modern Ger- 
man lyrists. And it is chiefly for his lyrics that he is 
valued there, notwithstanding the dictum of a late Eng- 
lish reviewer that the part of his work most worthy of 
preservation is his prose. His love for Germany, awak- 
ened in his youth by his residence there, and displayed 
in so many places in his writings, especially in his ex- 
quisite translations from her poets, has been warmly 
returned. All that he has written has been thoroughly 
naturalized in the Fatherland. And the many transla- 
tions on the shelves of all the public libraries bear 
witness, with their worn sides and well-thumbed pages, 
that they have seen much service. The translations 
in themselves are remarkably faithful; for not one of 
them ‘‘shows the wrong side of the cloth,’ as Don 
Quixote says of bad translations, but most of them mar- 
velously reproduce the rhythm, tone and color, as well 
as the thought of the original. There was a critical 
biography of him as early as 1879—an honor which he 
did not enjoy so soon from his own countrymen. Long- 
fellow, in the land of Goethe and Schiller, is by general 
consent the American who is best known and loved. 

The new school of American fiction is receiving much 
complimentary attention from these, although net so 
much, as yet, as it has received from England. Its aim, 
as discovered in the werks of Henry James, Jr., W. D. 
Howells, and T. B. Aldrich, is so new as to compel 
examination among literary Germans, and so purely 
artistic as to win their approval. They think, accord- 





ing to their reviewers, that novelists who dare turn 
themselves from the exceptional and the strange to the 
every-day course of events, to the ever-returning, every- 
where understood phenomena of human life, cannot 
be ordinary or mediocre. It is much more difficult to 
make every-day events interesting than adventuresome 
ones ; more difficult to give the universal form than the 
particular. They therefore regard this ‘“‘ ideal-realism”’ 
as above comparison with the modern ideas of the 
realistic school in France. They wonder that such a 
good thing can come out of America. One critic says : 
** Doubly noteworthy is it that talents so well disposed 
should develop themselves and find appreciation in the 
very land on whose culture, morality and art-sense we 
are accustomed to look down. For, are we not accus- 
tomed to name the modern barbarity, with its combina- 
tion of ingenious machines and awkward ideas, external 
refinement and internal dullness, simply Americanism ?”’ 
This has more the sound of patronage than of praise, 
but the rapid growth into public favor of the several 
translations from each of the three named representa- 
tives of this school proves again that the nation which 
invented steamboats and sewing-machines can also pro- 
duce books which have for foreigners another interest 
than that of Indians, Negroes or frontiersmen. 

An article in the Atlantic Monthly for the year 1878 
describes the influence of the German on the English 
literature. The debt of the latter to the former during 
the last century is shown to have been great. But the 
balancing of literary debt and credit between two coun- 
tries much resembles the averaging of monetary pre- 
mium and discount in foreign exchange. It only differs 
from this in the fact that, instead of fluctuating back 
and forth within short periods of time, it generally 
changes only once during the whole history of the 
two nations. It was in favor of England while Shaks- 
peare and Milton were the main resources of German 
literature, but after the latter had become rich from 
Goethe, Schiller and the new philosophers it turned 
in favor of Germany. America has not only shared 
with England, through Coleridge, Carlyle and others, 
the wealth borrowed from her, but she has also 
borrowed much directly. Cooper was a follower of 
Walter Scott, and the latter confessed that he was en- 
couraged to his first literary attempt through a nearer 
acquaintance with the German authors. Longfellow’s 
early inspiration came from the same source. His love 
for the Middle Ages was excited by his residence amung 
the vine-clad hills along the Rhine, with its cathedrals 
and castles, legends and fairy tales, traditions, epics, 
chronicles and Minnelieder. His ‘‘Golden Legend”’ is 
the delightful fruit which he obtained by transplanting 
and nourishing in a new soil one of those wild growths 
of the Middle Ages which he found still living useless in 
out-of-the-way places there, and known only to curious 
investigators as a half-forgotten saga. His sweet story 
of ‘‘ Evangeline’ no doubt drew much of its inspira- 
tion from the similar story of ‘‘ Louise,”’ by Voss, and 
from Goethe’s idyllic epos of ‘*‘ Herman and Dorothea.”’ 
Our literary borrowings are being well repaid. All 
the influence borrowed from Germany—that which 
may easily be traced as well as that which is more sub- 
tile, and which, next to that from England, has done 
most toward enriching us—would have been worth the 
borrowing if we had never produced more than one 
Longfellow or one Irving; and American genius has 
the fair prospect, not only of ceasing to be a borrower, 
but also of becoming a lender of literary inspiration to 
others. 


J. W. Tuomas. 








BELINDA. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ** Good-by, Sweetheart!"’ “‘Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD IV—CHAPTER II. 

THE Professor’s room, as well as Belinda’s own, is at 
the top of the house. Economy, as is well known, has 
to be sought in hotels by climbing, and the Professor 
has pursued her to the leads. 

At their first coming, indeed, the numerous flights of 
stairs to be surmounted ere attaining her sloped roof 
and her truckle-bed, had proved a severe tax upon Mrs. 
Forth’s enfeebled strength; but use and returning 
health have made them easy. At all events, Belinda 
does not now think twice about climbing them, even if 
no absolute necessity prompt the ascent. Is it absolute 
necessity that half an hour after Sarah’s return, finds 
her first faintly knocking, and then looking uncertainly 
into her husband’s room ? 

‘* Who is there ? who is keeping the door open and 
creating a draught? Pray shut it at once!” cries a 
crabbed voice from the interior. 

She complies by entering. Owing to the confined 
space allotted to him, the Professor has to use some 
nicety of management in the disposition of his property 
—a disposition which entails the entire going to, the 
wall of his toilet arrangements. Both bed and floor 


are strewn with folios and MS., which are piled, to the 
exclusion of basin and ewer, even upon the cramped 
washhand-stand. 

Upon the one chair the occupant of the attic is 


seated; a fur-coat wrapped about his thin figure, a 
skull-cap on his head, his feet aloft upon a hot-water 
bottle, a writing-case upon his meagre knees, and an 
ink-horn in his left hand. 

‘* Pray be careful where you step !’’ he says sharply, 
looking up and becoming aware of the tall, fair presence 
that has enriched his neighborhood. ‘Do you not see 
that you are treading upon Tertullian ?”’ 

She had not seen it; but she at once corrects her 
error. 

‘*T believe that I expressed a wish not to be intruded 
upon this afternoon,’ he continues, since she does not 
at once speak or explain her entrance; ‘‘owing to 
having to support the whole weight of my work single- 
handed ”’ (with a resentful glance at her idle and obvi- 
ously convalescent beauty), ‘‘I am very much pressed 
for time. No doubt you have some good reason to give 
for infringing my injunctions.”’ 

“T thought that you might be surprised if you did 
not see me at the table-d’héte,’’ replies she coldly ; ‘‘ so I 
came to tell you that I do not mean to appear at it to- 
night, and to ask whether you have any objection to 
my staying away ?”° 

‘* Ts it possible that you are threatened with a return 
of indisposition ?”’ he asks, with a sudden, quick look 
of peevish anxiety. 

She shakes her head, smiling suddenly and bitterly. 
It is so apparent that his solicitude is due, not to care 
for her health, but to apprehension of a new doctor’s 
bill. 

‘** Thanks, no.’’ 

‘*You appear to be unaccountably out of breath,”’ 
he says, in a vexed voice. 

‘** Not more than any one must be in climbing to this 
—" replies she sullenly. 


Perhaps his examination of her face has reassured 
him as to her soundness, for once more he dips his pen 
into the ink-horn. 

‘“You have not answered my question,’ 


o] 


says she 


brusquely, perceiving in him a deliberate intention of 


henceforth ignoring her. 

He makes a gesture of annoyed impatience. 

‘Tt scarcely appeared to me to require an answer. I 
suppose you gave notice this morning to the manager 
of your intention to be absent ?”’ 

** No, I did not.”’ 

‘* Then of course it is out of the question. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the hotel, every meal not expressly 
countermanded is charged for, and I am really not in a 
position to countenance such irrational waste.”’ 

At the contempt and churlishness of his tone her 
cheek burns. 

‘* Tt would be no waste if I ordered nothing instead,”’ 
she answers, doggedly ; ‘‘and Iam more than willing 
to fast.”’ 

‘* And incur the, risk of a relapse ?’’ cries he, in hasty 
displeasure. ‘‘I must imperatively forbid your expos- 
ing yourself to any such hazard !”’ 

**T could have a cup of tea in granny’s sitting-room ; 
I am sure that she would not grudge me one.”’ 

“*T request that you will do nothing of the kind,”’ re- 
joins he, nettled, whether at his interrupted work, or at 
the accent, which she has taken small pains to render 
slight, laid by her upon the personal pronoun. ‘‘ Your 
grandmother is, of course, mistress of her own actions ; 
but since it is a well-known fact that if you once indulge 
in such senseless luxuries as a private sitting-room, and 
meals served separately, the rate of charges in your case 
is instantly and exorbitantly increased, I must beg you 
at least to conform to the ordinary rules of the house.” 

He is so surprised by the entire silence in which she 
accepts his fiat, that he looks up irritatedly at her, 
standing in sullen, motionless loveliness beside him ; 
looks up to find her regarding him with a smile hard to 
qualify. 

**Tt is by your express wish, then, that I dine,’’ she 
says, with a low emphasis; ‘“‘ you insist upon my 
dining ?”’ 

“‘T see no reason for an arbitrary departure from 
your usual habits,’’ replies he, with ill-humor. ‘‘ You 
are obviously perfectly restored to your normal state of 
health ; any one,’’ with a recurrence of that streak of 
resentment, ‘‘ would be surprised now to learn that you 
were regarded as an invalid; there is nothing that 
gains upon a person more by indulgence in them than 
valetudinarian fancies.”’ 

The singular smile still stays, as it were, stereotyped 
upon her features, 

‘** You speak from experience ?’’ she says, in @ tone 
of quiet insolence. 

The color mounts tc his parched face. 

‘** You are implying,’’ he says, with deliberate anger, 
‘*as you have frequently and offensively implied before, 
that Iam a malade imaginaire.”’ 

She shrugs her shoulders carelessly. 

‘**T do not think—I have never thought—that you are 
nearly so ill as you imagine yourself to be.”’ 


























‘*Do you not ?”? he answers. ‘‘ Possibly some rnd 
you may be undeceived.”’ 

There is such a pregnant weight of solemn meaning 
in his look and words that, fora moment, she glances 
at him, staggered. and half frightened; he waving her, 
in a displeasure too deep for further speech, to the 
door. But the impression does not last beyond the first 
flight of stairs. 

** Pooh !’? she says, reaching the landing, ‘he will 
see us all out !”’ 

The table-d’ hate bell bas rung, and, answering its 
vall, the visitors at the Lowood Hotel have poured into 
the large, light dining-room, and quickly filled up the 
two long tables, where, as the season advances to its 
height, elbow-room daily becomes scarcer. The estab- 
lished visitors have made’ their way to their habitual 
places, and the new ones been ushered to theirs. The 
oldest inhabitant, who always says grace, has said it, 
and the landlord is ladling out the soup. Belinda is in 
her usual seat, between her husband and her sister. It 
isa situation of her own choosing—as far as regards 
her sister, at least. The Professor is not a good per- 
son to depend upon for general conversation through a 
long dinner; the almost insoluble problem of how to 
obtain his full pennyworth—how to eat so much as to 
insure that no extortionate profit shall accrue from him 
to the proprietors of the hotel, and yet how to eat so little 
and so lightly as not toalarm his coy and skittish diges- 
tion—keeping him‘for the most part wholly silent. But 
Sarah is royally indifferent as to what pecuniary ad- 
vantage may be derived from her, and has no more 
consciousness of digestion than an emu; so, upon her 
sprightly comménts on their fellow-diners, Belinda has 
usually relied to drag her through the ennui of the long 
and weary courses. 

To-day she lends them but an abstracted ear. Though 
she has entered and taken her place without once looking 
up, she yet knows at once that for her the full room is 
empty. Gradually she allows her eyes to steal round a 
glance, in confirmation of that of which she is already 
sure. Here are the forms and faces that a week’s fel- 
low eating has made rather more familiar to her than 
her own. Here are the usual vis-d-vis, the stockbroking 
family : jocose red father, aiming side-hits of well-meant 
pleasantry at herself and her sister ; full-blown, hearty 
mother ; elaborately elegant daughter. At the far end 
of the board a few insignificant novelties. That is all! 
It is true that he may be placed at the other table, to 
which her back is turned ; but this, a guilty conscious- 
ness prevents her moving her head to ascertain. Were 
he there, however, it is certain that he would be seen 
by Sarah, who is constantly throwing restless glances 
over her shoulder in pursuit of the object of her own 
interest. 

‘*Here they come !’’ she cries, jogging her sister’s 
elbow : ‘‘ here they all come !—all but the girl in red! 
all but Bellairs! Is it possible that they can be out in 
the dingey still? I shall complain to the manager !”’ 

Belinda smiles faintly. The soup-plates are vyanish- 
ing. Itis evident that he is not coming. Her compro- 
mising concession has been made in vain. It was her 
part to shun him ; and she has forced him to shun her. 

Probably she will never now have an opportunity of 
exculpating herself, even to the extent of making her 
lame explanation of the way in which it came about. 

How these people opposite stare ! 

She has begun desperately to fan herself; but the 
Professor at once requests her to stop, as the current of 
air produced by her fan makes him sneeze. 
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‘* He must have upset her, and drowned her!’’ says 
Sarah, in her sister’s ear. ‘‘I hope he has ; it would 
serve her quite right !—God bless my soul !”’ 

This last ejaculation is uttered in a key differing so 
widely from the cold-blooded calm of her former aspi- 
rations, that Belinda gives an involuntary start—a start 
that may or may not be observed by him who has just 
quietly entered the room, and is having a reversed chair 
at the other table obsequiously set on its legs for him. 

‘* Did you know that he was here ?”’ asks Sarah, very 
low. 

But Belinda does not answer. 
tic joy is choking her throat. 

‘* Did you ?”’ repeats the other urgently ; ‘‘is it pos- 
sible— 

‘*Do you think that I sent for him ?’’ says Belinda, 
in a suffocating whisper. ‘‘ How can I help his being 
here ?”’ 

There is so much of the lion-at-bay in her lightning 
eyes, that Sarah wisely desists from further questioning. 

‘*It is an odd coincidence that they should both have 
turned up again on the same day,’’ she says ; her mind 
reverting to the truant Bellairs. 

Happily for Belinda, that culprit now appears on the 
scene, shortly followed by his companion in guilt ; and 
for the rest of dinner Miss Churchill’s conversation be- 
comes an indignant recitative,a running commentary 
upon their actions. 

‘**T never saw such a brazen pairin my life ! how little 
he thinks that I can see him! Very odd that he has 
not yet caught my eye! Ah! there, he sees me! ‘How 
do you do? how do you do!’ Extraordinary! he has 
not turned a shade paler; he must have gone to the 
devil altogether. They are so much interested: they 
are asking who we are, and whether we are any rela- 
tion to the Duke of Marlborough. He is swaggering 
about us, and promising to introduce us after dinner. 
If he dares !”’ 

Belinda is well content to allow the stream of soliloquy 
beside her to flow on unchecked. A silent husband— 
ever tussling with his economico-sanitary problem ; a 
self-absorbed sister: what better neighbors could she 
wish for? Even the family opposite, whose notice had 
before annoyed her, immersed in good cheer, have for- 
gotten her. She can lean back unnoticed, and sun her- 
self in the feeling—not recognized nor formulated 
enough to constitute a reflection—that though he is 
lost to her sight, so is she assuredly not to his. He is 
probably wondering why her hair is cut short. 

Does he think it an improvement ? Possibly it may 
appear to him ina high degree disfiguring. It is the 
first time that the question of the becomingness or un- 
becomingness of her crop-head has presented itself to 
Mrs. Forth’s mind. She is not one of those happy 
women whose beauty is per se, and to themselves as, 
good, for pleasure and profit, as an estate in the Three 

per Cents. She has never cared for it except as it af- 
fected him. Is she much disfigured ? She lifts one 
hand and passes it over her shining tendrils, as if to 
obtain an answer by touch. © In so doing, and in conse- 
quence of the small space allotted to each diner, her 
lifted elbow comes into momentary contact with her 
husband’s sleeve. 

‘*T beg your pardon !”’ she says, starting. 

No galvanic shock sent with uncomfortable sense of 
dislocation along bone and joint could have brought her 
down more suddenly. from that vision-world through 
which, happy and crop-headed, she has, during three 
courses, been walking. 

** You eat nothing !”’ says the Professor, glancing up- 
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braidingly at her empty plate, and contrasting resent- 
fully in his mind his own heroic efforts with her supine 
and culpable abstinence ; ‘‘ itis a mere farce—a throw- 
ing away of money—-to set good food before you !”’ 

‘*It would be a worse throwing away of it, if I were 
to gorge myself when [ was not hungry,”’ replies she 
surlily ; and with that their conjugal dialogue ends. 

The dinner, too, has ended by-and-by. The oldest 
inhabitant has given vent to his second grace; and 
there is a rustling and streaming through the passage 
into the hall, and out upon grass-plot and pier. 

Usually the Churchill party do not participate in this 
latter outward movement. To watch the humors of 
the company from the privacy of their sitting-room 
window has, on previous evenings, seemed to them bet- 
ter than mingling with them. But to-night Belinda 
lingers. She must speak to him. In justice to herself, 
to him, to her husband even, she must speak to him. It 
would be impossible to leave him in that misapprehen- 
sion about her, under which he must necessarily now 
be lying. 

* Are you going out ?”? asks Sarah, with a sharp look 
in her sister’s agitated face. ‘‘So will I. She has 
actually had the bad taste to whip him off to their bal- 
cony again. After all, they were not in the least anxious 
to be introduced to us. Pr—r!’’ (shivering), ‘‘it is 
cold ; I will go and fetch my little French hood ; if that 
will not bring him down, nothing will !”’ 

She runs off, and Belinda, with as composed an air as 
she can muster, strolls toward the pier, and, leaning 
her arms upon the rail, looks down into the troubled 
lake water. It isa chill and unsummerlike night ; raw- 
aired and boisterous. 
smother the struggling moon. Many people, feeling the 
nipping breeze, have hastened in-doors again. Others 
come out, fortified by Newmarket coats or fur capes. 
How can they find it cold? To her it seems to be tor- 
rid. Her eyes are fixed upon the angry little waves, 
sucking and fighting and dashing themselves against 
jetty and shore; and: the steps of the promenading, 
cigarette-smoking, chatting idlers, pass to and fro behind 
her. They do-not all pass her. ‘Two feet pause hesi- 
tatingly beside her. 

‘Did you get my note ?”’ 

His face may be older than it was, and his handwriting 
steadier, but at all events his voice trembles quite as 
much as ever it did. What sense is there in being glad 
at that ? And yet she ts glad. 

‘*'Yes,”? she answers whisperingly, neither looking 
up, nor expressing any surprise at his presence, nor at 
his omitting all the forms of conventional greeting 3 
“but you must not draw any inference from my being 
here.” 

She pauses; but, except that she hears his quick 
breathing beside her, he may be gone: in so entire a 
silence does he await her explanation. 

‘* My—my—Mr. Forth insisted upon my dining,’’ she 
says, growing burning red at what she feels must appear 
the wretched inadequacy of this explanation. ‘* It—it 
—is a very prosaic reason,’’ breaking into a nervous 
laugh, ‘* but he did not wish my dinner to be wasted !”’ 

Still silence. Has he nothing to say? not even one 
poor word of pleasure ? Probably he is nerving himself 
up to exact an answer to that question of his, which she 
has virtually never answered. Probably he is going— 
oh, barbarous !—to throw the decision again upon her. 
But perhaps he has learned, within the last hour, to let 
sleeping dogs lie. At all events, when his speech comes, 
it is not the one she had dreaded to hear. 

**'You have been ill ?” 


The clouds hug the hills and 


‘“You judge by my hair, I suppose,” replies she, 
laughing again; ‘‘otherwise, as Mr. Forth says, it 
would certainly never occur to any one that I was an 
invalid.” ' 

It is the second time within two minutes that she has 


‘quoted her husband. Does she feel a sort of chaperon- 


age in his very name? At that name a slight shudder 
passes over Rivers’ frame. 

‘** But you have been ill ?” 

‘*Nothing interesting,’? she says, with a cynical 
shrug ; ‘‘no brain fever, or charming hectic. I simply 
—a very common complaint in Oxbridge, you know— 
broke down from overwork. I always tell every one I 
broke down from overwork ; it sounds so well.”’ 

In his ears, possibly, it does not sound so well. 

‘*Overwork !”? he repeats, shocked. ‘‘ Has your—who 
has been overworking you ?’” 

‘** Nobody; I myself!’ replies she, quoting Desde- 
mona, and with about as much truth in her speech as 
there was in that of the Moor’s wife. How loud and 
restless is the waves’ wash beneath them! ‘‘ And 
you ?”? she says softly ; ‘‘how has it been with you ? 
At all events,’? with a melancholy smile, ‘*‘ however 
hard you may have been working, you have not broken 
down !”” 

‘“No,”’ he answers, with a sort of humility, as if he 
were ashamed of having to make the admission; ‘‘I 
have not broken down.” 

‘*Tt would take a great deal to break you down,”’ she 
says, glancing at him with a sort of reproach for his 
health and vigor; ‘‘and yet, in point of fact,.men die 
more easily than women; you die when you do not 
want to die, and we cannot die when we wish: that is 
about the state of the case in this best of all possible 
worlds.”’ 

She has raised herself from her bent posture, and has 
lifted that face, whose character seems to be changed 
and gentled by her babyish hair, to the sky. What 
‘strange clouds, like giant curls and columns of sacrificial 
smoke from the altar of some dark god! and the bright 
gibbous moon shouldering her way through a sullen pile 
before she can reach a clear sky-space, and make the 
dark more chastely splendid. How few people are left 
upon the pier! By what right is she left? They have 
closed the windows of her grandmother’s sitting-room. 
She can see the silhouette of Mrs. Churchill’s cap upon 
the blind. Why is not her own silhouette there, too ? 
Alas! in five minutes it must be ! 

**Do you wish to die ?”’ he says, in a shaken, low 
voice. 

(Can this wonder desire that the world should be made 
dark by her extinction ?) 

‘*'Yes,”’ she answers dreamily. ‘‘ No—yes—on con- 
dition that I might come back if I found it even worse 
than this ; and you?’ looking at him with a moonlit, 
wavering smile—‘‘ but, no; you would not leave your 
‘rabble’ and your patent. By-the-by, how is the 
patent ? is it taken out yet ?” 

“* The patent !”” he cries, breaking into a sudden, un- 
steady, tender laugh; ‘“‘is it possible that you remem- 
ber about the patent ?”’ 

“Do I remember it ?”’ returns she, in a kind of scorn ; 
‘“‘then, if J had taken out a patent, you would not have 
remembered it ?” 

‘Tt is an old story now,” he answers, still with that 
tremulous, unglad laugh; ‘“‘it was taken out some 
months ago. Our firm has adopted it with success ; 
others have followed their example, and—’’ 

‘“‘ And you are on the high road to fortune,”’ inter- 
rupts she, with a quivering lip; ‘‘ to the gilt coach and 
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the Lord Mayor’s gown. I have always told you that 
you would end by being Lord Mayor! Yes,” drag- 
ging out the slow syllables one after another, ‘‘on the 
high road to fortune !”’ 

‘On the high road to fortune !”’ repeats he after her, 
with something not utilike a sob in his voice; ‘‘so you 
used to tell me at Oxbridge ; is it such a good joke that 
it is worth repeating ?”’ 

There is not a soul remaining on the pier beside them- 
selves. Even Mrs. Churchill’s shadow has disappeared 
from the blind. It is clear that she has had the fire lit, 
and has drawn up her chair to it. Has no one, then, a 
glance for the black and silver water? for these great 
. cloud-bulks, and this victorious maiden moon? Not a 
soul! It is all their own, his and hers! all the night’s 
cold steely splendor! all the wind’s wintry song, and 
the waves’ loud lap! Surely their voices are no sadder 
than his—his, with that sob in it! How easily she 
could sob, too! Perhaps her spirits are weakened by 
recent sickness. 


“‘There is no pleasing you !’’ she says, half hysteri- 
cally ; ‘what would you have ?” 

‘* What would I have ?’”’ cries a high, matter-of-fact 
voice, striking suddenly in; ‘‘why, I would have a 
warming-pan, and a fur coat, and some mulled claret : 
that is what I would have. Oh, it is you, is it ?”’ witha 
very slight and cursory recognition of Mrs. Forth’s com- 
panion. ‘‘ Belinda, are you quite out of your senses ?” 

There is something in Miss Churchill’s tone, and in 
the decision of the way in which she has put her arm 
under her sister’s, and is leading her away, that it 
would require a clearer conscience than Belinda’s to re- 
sist. 

‘* [—I—was waiting for you,” she stammers. 

** And David was helping you? Well ?”—shrugging 
her shoulders, and relapsing into a lighter tone—‘‘I 
was detained ; he waylaid me on the landing; I never 
knew that little capote to fail. He has been telling me 
about them ; she plays the banjo: that seems the great 
feature! I will play the banjo too !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE atmosphere of Deepgrove is dense with old asso- 
ciations. The elms that arch its single street seem 
with their close canopies to have shut in the fleeting 
ghosts of the past, and old romances and tragedies lurk 
behind the tiny-paned, deep-seated windows of the an- 
cient houses. 

But although the place is haunted with the love- 
stories of a by-gone age, its present is intensely practi- 
cal ; and although the good old fashion of falling in love 
will probably be followed by young people everywhere 
so long as time endures, and is the one earthly thing of 
which we are surest that in some spiritual modification 
it will outlast Death itself, still in Deepgrove one sees 
so little of its outward manifestation that one might 
fancy Cupid banished from the world outright. 

It was in the shadow of the Doctor’s house that I 
first chanced upon a modern romance, which seemed in 
some sort a revival of one begun two generations back, 
where it had met with rather a pitiful ending; a 
romance which had slept for seventy years to find its 
fruition in our workaday world and time. 

I was doing the honors of the old mansion in a certain 
way to my friend Charlotte Edwards, who had come to 
New England to visit for the first time the home of her 
ancestors. By good right Charlotte should have been 
hostess in the ancient house, for her grandfather, a 
nephew of the old Doctor, had been brought up within 
its hospitable walls and had inherited the estate after 
the death of the worthy couple. But he had emigrated 
early to Ohio, had married and settled there, and had 
preferred to dispose of the property falling to him in 
New England. Charlotte was the first of the family 
who manifested the tastes of an antiquarian. She pos- 
sessed certain papers and heirlooms, which had come 
down to her from her grandfather, and she was eager to 
collect every scrap of information relative to his early 
. youth. We went over the deserted: building together, 
and she listened with tears in her eyes to the simple 


story of the Doctor’s life, and to that of the silent 
woman who had ordered his home. 

‘“*T know much of them already,’’ she said, ‘‘ for I 
have an old journal written by the Doctor’s wife. It 
came out to grandfather with’ other matters after her 
death, but he never read it; and perhaps it is well that 
he did not, for it reflects scant credit on his graceless 
youth, while it shows the doting tenderness of two wo- 
men ina very touching light. I should like to have 
known Mrs, Dr. Pillsbury. There was strength in her 
character as well as affection, and there are some rather 
mysterious circumstances relative to the property she 
left which have never been explained.”’ 

‘“*My great-aunt Debby,” I replied, ‘‘is very old. 
She remembers Mrs. Pillsbury well, and probably knew 
your grandfather. You must visit her with me, and I 
will set her to talking about old times. Her memory 
is not to be trusted on recent events. I have always 
to explain that I am not my mother, but the affairs 
of the early half of this century are perfectly clear to 
her.”” 

We were leaving the house when I noticed a figure 
standing in the angle formed by one of the urn-topped 
gate-posts of the old cemetery opposite. It was John 
Burleigh, a young lawyer in a neighboring town, the son 
of a poor hill-country farmer, who had struggled hard for 
his education, and was now engaged in a fiercer strug- 
gle for a livelihood. He was leaning against the tall 
gate-post with folded arms, his gaze fastened upon an 
upper window of the Doctor’s house, just within which 
Charlotte and I had been standing. Evidently he had 
not noticed us at the side-door, and was waiting for our 
reappearance at the window. Charlotte saw him almost 
as quickly as I had done, and caught my arm excitedly. 

“There is that dreadful Mr. Burleigh!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Who would have thought that I should 
find him here ? He is my ghost—he follows me every- 
where.”’ 
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‘* But he lives here,” I replied, ‘* just on the crest of 
the hill over yonder, and is probably on his way home 
from his office in G——. He passes through this lane 
every evening. I did not know that he had ever been 
out of the state. Where have you met him before ?” 

We were obliged to pass directly by the young lawyer, 
and I bowed to him cordially, as I knew him well, but 
Charlotte drew her veil, and kept her gaze studiously 
fixed in an opposite direction. 

‘‘T knew him several years ago,’’ she explained, 
‘‘when he was a law-student in Cambridge and I was 
studying music there. We were very intimate, and, 
frankly, the acquaintance was verging on the senti- 
mental, when I went back to Cleveland. He promised 
to come west as soon as he could make it possible, and 
he came the very next year. But, listen; instead of 
calling upon me, he called upon my lawyer, and made 
the most particular inquiries about the heirs of Elipha- 
let Plunkett, my grandfather. He ascertained that I 
inherited his entire fortune, and that it was a sizeable 
one. How he got hold of my grandfather’s name inthe 
first place is a mystery. He professed to my lawyer 
that he liad some claim upon the estate, but he never 
prosecuted it, and, strange to say, he left Cleveland 
without coming to see me. Perhaps he hadn’t the face 
to do so, knowing that all his questions about the state 
of my finances would be reported to me.”’ 

‘It is very mysterious,’? I remarked. ‘‘It would 
seem more natural for him to have conducted his inves- 
tigations in a quieter way. If he had been a fortune- 
hunter, too, the result must have satisfied him. Why 
did he give up without an effort ?”’ 

“‘T imagined at the time that he had found some 
wealthier girl, for he wrote me just before his western 
trip that he was on the track of a fortune. But then 
he said, too, that when he obtained it I should hear 
from him. It is all very queer.” 

‘*T should think so; but whatever may be the expla- 
nation, take my word for it, John Burleigh is all right.” 

‘*T wish I could think so,’’ my friend replied ; ‘‘ but I 
do not wish to renew the acquaintance. I could never 
respect him as I did once; there would always be a 
doubt.”’ 

We had reached the village hotel. ‘‘ Come in,”’ urged 
Charlotte ; ‘‘I want to read you Mrs. Pillsbury’s jour- 
nal. It will seem so real to us after visiting that old 
house. Ican just see how the dear old lady wrote it, 
and it will take us away from the stupid questions of 
this present life. My grandfather, ’Liph, was a pre- 
cious scamp; it is a pity I wasn’t there to shake him. 
There is a sweet little girl in the story that he as good 
as jilted, and a designing widow that—but, never mind, 
just throw yourself into that hammock, and listen : 

DEEPGROVE, Nov. 30, 1822. 

My husband, the Doctor, one of the wisest and most 
perspicuous of men, hath often remarked upon the gar- 
rulity and loquacity of womenkind. ‘‘Even thou, my 
dear,’’ he is wont to say, ‘‘art no exception. For though 
thou art debarred by reason of the infirmity of thy deaf- 
ness from the pleasure of hearing thine own tongue wag, 
yet I have observed thee to prattle to thyself when there 
was none to heed. Now, since whatever solace there may 
be in lonely soliloquy, there is infinitely more contentment 
in the presence of a hearer, and since thou art much alone, 
seeing that during the winter season we are not like to 
have boarders in the house, and I, by the practice of my 
profession, am forced to be much absent, I have thought 
that it might be well for thee to keep a diary or journal, 
in which thou canst inscribe thy thoughts, and prate as 
with a familiar friend.” 

And thus it came to pass that on this Thanksgiving 
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morning he made me a present of this fair book, a bundle 
of quills nicely cut, and an ink-horn. Having thus made 
my first entry I close my book. 

Dec. 2.—Eliphalet went over the mountain to sled wood. 
Squire Bascom sent for the Doctor to come and blood 
him, so I am all alone. Eliphalet is my nephew ; he is 
studying physic with the Doctor, but he is so busied about 
the place that he gets not the time for his books that we 
could wish. I shall do the chores myself to-night, and 
then when ’Liph comes home he will have the more time 
for his studies. 

Dee. 5.—1 caught a bad cold shoveling a path to the 
barn last Tuesday, for Eliphalet, and could not walk to 
the Widow Nims’ funeral. Have been taking salts, and 
am some bettered. Eliphalet has gone over the mountain 
to see a yoke of steers; he went in his new cutter. The 
Doctor thought he might have taken me to the funeral on 
the way, but I saw he had no inclination, amd the Doctor 
had been sent for by Onion River folks. 

Dec. 8.—I feel as if I were going to have a spell of sick- 
ness ; a fit, or a dizziness, or the cramp, took me while I 
was churning, and made an alarm for the Doctor. He 
says Eliphalet must do the churning. It is too bad he 
should be set to puttering over woman’s work, when he 
gets so little time for his books. He went over the moun- 
tain this evening to see about fencing-stuff for the cow 
pasture. 

Dec. 9.—It snowed and blew a hurricane, and ’Liph was 
kept all night. I had a candle lit for him in the office 
window, and a tankard of ginger tea buried amongst the 
embers, but we were at breakfast when he got in. The 
Doctor says it’s no use looking after fencing-stuff until 
spring, but ’Liph says he may as well be forehanded. The 
youth hath a long head and favors his father, who had 
ever the knack of making his wits save his legs. I wish 
I could find some kitchen help, for I am hardly strong 
enough to do my own housework. Surely, I thought not 
that I was made of such flimsy stuff ; but I am a twelve- 
month older than last winter, when I nursed ’Liph through 
the smallpox. 

Dec. 10.—The stage stopped here and left a young girl 
who would fain attend our academy and work with us for 
her board. Her name is Tirzah Pierson. It is the Lord’s 
doings, and none tov soon. I can now take to my bed 
with a clear conscience. 

Dee. 11.—The Doctor went alone to meeting. Parson 
Goodenough had gone to South Hadley to bury his mother- 
in-law, and the deacons carried on. Tirzah baked a very 
good pie. Now that I have help I have given up utterly. 
I have no proper sickness, but a mighty weakness. I 
lie on the couch, and dream and write in my book for 
pastime. 

Dec. 12.—Eliphalet went over the mountain to see about 
some pork. “He came home at midnight and got none. 

Dec. 13.—Tirzah is a good, tidy girl, and a great com- 
fort tome. I lie and watch her in her flowered petticoat 
and ruffled short gown, with her comely elbows showing 
between her rolled sleeves and the kneading-trough, and 
I had well nigh as many foolish fancies regarding the lass 
as if I were a hot-headed youth of ’Liph’s age, and not a 
foolish old woman. I had Quartus Billings, the shoe- 
maker, here to-day to clout her shoes and suit her toa 
pair of dancing-pumps, for I wish her to have some diver- 
sion suitable to her age. 

Dec. 14.—There was a corn-husking over the mountain 
at Deacon Skinner’s. ’Liph went. I hinted to him to take 
Tirzah, but he seemed better pleased to go alone ; and yet 
he hath certainly shown a liking for the lass. _Perchance 
it is bashfulness. Tirzah read aloud all the evening to the 
Doctor from a right pleasant book, ‘‘The Miseries of 
Human. Life.”’ 

Dec. 15.—’Liph has the phthysic from taking cold at the 
husking. Tirzah brewed him some herb tea and fetched 
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him root beer, and he is about the house mending chairs 
and making oven-lids. Tirzah is singing blithely. 

Dec. 16.— Liph went over the mountain to help raise a 
house. 

Dec. 17.—The Doctor scolding because *Liph does not 
study more. Tirzah has begun a gown for me. She is 
handy at the needle. 

Dec. 18.—I felt myself well enough to ride to meeting. 
Parson Silemon delivered to the people. He looked to me 
like a bold, confident sort of man, rather inclined to drive 
than to draw. However, they say he is a grand preacher. 

Dec. 19.—’Liph treed a wild-cat in the goose-pen, and 
killed him with a pitchfork. ’Liph is never at home. 

Dec. 20.—A proper snow-storm. It held on most of the 
day. Ihave set up my quilting-frames to quilt me a nice 
black silk petticoat. I shall use all colored silks and 
make it as fine as I am able. 

Dec. 21.—A drove of girls here to-day to see Tirzah. 
She seems to be mighty popular at the academy. ’Liph 
came home early, for a wonder, and the young folks had 
a candy-pull and cyder. They stayed so late it disturbed 
the Doctor, and he arose from his bed to send them all 
packing home. ‘*Liph answered him impudently, and the 
Doctor says that unless he makes amends he shall bide no 
longer in the house. He thinks ’Liph had taken too much 
of the good creature. Pretty bad doings ! 

Dec. 22.,—A dull, tedious morning for us all. Tirzah 
erying over her clear-starching, though no one chid her 
for last night. She made pancakes for dinner, a favorite 
dainty with the Doctor, and interceded for ’Liph. He for- 
gave him, though it went against his stomach. A cozy 
evening. ‘Liph and Tirzah hackling flax in the kitchen. 
The Doctor let him know that he owed his forgiveness to 
Tirzah, and he seems to be becomingly grateful. 

Dec. 23.—’ Liph has gone over the mountain to get a calf- 
skin. Tirzah is more than ordinarily blithe. We had 
some converse about ’"Liph. He told her last night that 
his affections were engaged upon a certain person, and 
that he had well nigh made up his mind to speak, but 
lacked encouragement. I think, and Tirzah thinks, that 
he means none other than she. But what further encour- 
agement can the lass give him? Men are crazy beings. 

Dec. 24.—The new minister stops with us and seems to 
take very kindly to Tirzah. He has too much pomposity 
about him, *Liph thinks. ’Liph has gone somewhere this 
evening, but not to meeting. 

Dec. 25:—A fine Christmas. Tirzah has provided pres- 
ents for us all—a pair of knitted wristers for the Doctor; 
a fine nightcap, the frills neatly fagoted, for me, and a gen- 
teel black stock for ’Liph, which makes him hold his head 
as high as a drum-major, or the stiff-necked generation 
spoken of by the prophet. ’Liph says it will help hold 
him up when he goes courting, but I have yet to learn 
that a man needeth support at suchatime. Tirzah had 
no presents, for the Doctor is forgetful; and though I 
prayed him to buy a kerchief at Greenfield, it slipped his 
memory. I saw a box so shaped that it might hold a 
tortoise-shell comb hidden behind ’Liph’s bureau, and I 
figured to myself that he might have gotten it as a present 
for Tirzah. But she had none. 

Dec. 26.—Liph went over the mountain, and wore his 
new stock. Tirzah cryed all the afternoon. I fear she 
has had bad news from home. She is of a large family— 
seven brothers and six sisters—and is consequently quite 
alone in the world, being pushed out of the home-nest 
early to shift for herself. She is a dear daughter to me. 
I have often wondered why I should be left with so much 
superfluous substance from my father’s goodly estate, 
seeing the Doctor and I have no children of our own. 

Dec. 27.—Old man Skinner came to see us to-day from 
over the mountain, with mixed yarn and dried apples. 
He says that ’Liph is often there, and he thinks the 
Widow Sly is the cause thereof. This is sore news, if 
true, for the trollop has but a flimsy reputation. 


Dec. 28.—1 could.not bring myself to catechise ’Liph 
concerning the Widow Sly. He is grinding sausage-meat 
with Tirzah this evening. I think he kissed her behind 
the buttry door ; perchance if I act discreetly and say n 
thing all will yet be well. , 

Dec. 29.—Liph was minded to go over the mountain 
after geese-feathers, but I persuaded him to get them up 
Onion River way. 

Dec. 30.— Liph came home late last night, by the way 
of the mountain, having heard that some one was stealing 
our wood. Old man Skinner offered me a fair price for 
that lot ; I think I will take it. 1t is in an unhandy place, 
aud takes ’Liph over there too often to see about sledding, 
et cetera. 

Dec. 31.—I have not quilted a stitch as yet on my petti- 
coat, being laid up with the pleurisy. Tirzah is a good 
nurse. 

Jan. 1.—Tirzah and the Doctor have gone to meeting. 
The year has come in very sickly. There was but a thin 
congregation. Parson Goodenough performed, but was 
so short of breath with the asthma that he set the deacons 
to pray. The Doctor has just been called to attend him. 
All this bad weather makes plenty of practice for the 
Doctor, but again it makes very bad going to get from 
house to house. It is a pity people can’t be sick in fine 
weather, when it would be easier to get to them. 

Jan. 2.—I have sent ’Liph over the country to collect 
rents. It is the first of the year, as well as the first of 
the month, and there is considerable due. It is just as 
well he should begin to have the management of the pro- 
perty, as it will be his some day. 

Evening.—Tirzah has opened her mind to me concerning 
*Liph. It seems that he has at last told her the name of 
his sweetheart, and it is that detestable Widow Sly. This 
is a sore trial to Tirzah, as I can see, as she thought it 
had been herself. Nevertheless, her errand with me was 
to intercede for ’Liph, and to cajole me into consenting to 
this marriage. Truly but one thing can exceed the folly 
of man, and that is the foolishness of maidens. 

Jan. 3.—’ Liph has not collected all the rents. It took 
him so long to bother about the lease of the sugar grove 
over the mountain, that he did not get around to the mill. 
He makes a very poor agent. Now that my eyes are 
opened to the doings of this young man, I have been ina 
quandary as to whether too much kindness is expedient in 
the bringing up of youth. 

Jan. 4.—I have had quite a quarrel with "Liph. He was 
settling up the accounts with me, and I told him that the 
mill and the meadow farm were to be his, while I meant 
to leave the south pasture and the wood lot, if I kept it, 
to Tirzah. Then I had him bring my. strong box and 
showed him the mortgages on the Huntingdon property, 
and my bonds and stocks. ‘‘Those,’’ said I, ‘‘I shan’t 
give to nobody ; I’ll keep ’em myself.’’ Then ’Liph fell 
a-laughing. ‘‘Why, Aunty,’’ says he, ‘‘you can’t take 
?em with you.”’ ‘Ill do it soone: than leave them to 
you,’’ said I. And I was so full of cho'er that my strength 
came again, and I arose from bed, dressed and quilted all 
the afternoon on my petticoat. I fear that I have done 
*Liph a harm in letting him think that he is to inherit my 
property. It makes him idle and careless about his books, 
and it is for this, doubtless, that the Widow Sly is weav- 
ing her toils about him. What would she care for a penni- 
less young man? I have a mind to do ’Liph the best turn 
of my life and cut him off without a shilling. My mind 
has been exercised much by the words of the preacher: 
‘““There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, 
namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt.”’ 
Tirzah would marry ’Liph for pure love, I’ll warrant, if 
he had nothing else to give. 

Jan. 5.—I have had Squire Tuckerman here to make 
my will. Itisacrazie matter. I have bequeathed the 
life interest of all my possessions to my dear husband, the 
Doctor, and after his decease the one-half of my real estate 
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to fall to Tirzah and the one-half ’Liph. The mortgages, 
bonds, stocks and other personal property I have not pro- 
vided for. If ’Liph break with the Widow Sly, and 
marry Tirzah before my death, I will make the twain a 
wedding present of them. I have not told ’Liph of this, 
for I do not want him to marry Tirzah for her money, and 
they will each have enough to keep them from poverty 
under the will, but not enough to make either the bait of 
a fortune-hunter. I caused the will to be read before the 
family, and I could see that it did not please ’Liph. 
‘* What will you do with the papers, Aunty ?’’ he asked, 
and I made answer: ‘‘I’ll e’en make atrial to carry them 
with me.”’ 

Jan. 6.—’Liph went somewhere yesterday evening. I 
doubt not it was to the Widow Sly’s, and that he told her 
of my disposition of my property; for he has been down 
in the dumps all day, studying, or feigning to study, and 
only replying in surly sort when Tirzah has spoken to 
him in her gentle and winsome manner. As for me, I 
have let‘him alone. I am confident that the Widow Sly 
has washed her hands of him. A husband with only a 
farm and a mill is little to her liking. I am heartily 
glad of it, but meantime the boy’s heart is sore. 

Jan. 7.—Tirzah has plead with me to change the will, 
and leave all my estate to ’Liph, but that I will by no 
means do. All of this contention and tribulation of mind 
has, strange to say, bettered my health and spirits. I sat 
the entire morning at the quilting-frame, and my petticoat 
progresses much to my satisfaction. It will be a brave 
piece of work, stitched round in a garland of tulips and 
jonquils. If ’Liph mends his broken heart by wedding 
with Tirzah, then this shall be her wedding petticoat. If 
not, then I leave express directions that I be laid out in it. 
It is well in life to prepare for death, and I long since 
laid aside my shroud, decently made of the best white 
thibet; but I like also to think that I shall have the 
shawl that Tirzah made me folded about my shoulders 
and my limbs warmly wrapt in this soft silk petticoat, 
for I have a liking to warm clothing, being subject to 
the rheumatism, and the grave must be a damp and chill- 
breeding place. 

Jan. 8.—The Doctor and Tirzah went to meeting. ’Liph 
drove over the mountain, but he came back before the 
others, and reproached me for the ruin of his life. He 
says that this whole country has grown distasteful to him, 
and he is determined to go to the far West, even to the 
wilds of Ohio. His eyes are opened to the true character 
and pretensions of the Widow Sly, but his heart is em- 
bittered thereby, and he declares that he would rather 
have rested deceived. 

Jan. 9.—’ Liph has gone, and Tirzah cries continually. 

Jan. 10.—Tirzah has quit school, and the Doctor is 
giving her physic. She persuaded the Doctor to take her 
over the mountain this morning to see the Widow Sly. No 
good came of that interview. She went, as I verily be- 
lieve, to beg the hussy to write for ’Liph, but she took 
her bed when she got home from sheer disappointment of 
mind. 

Jan. 11.—Tirzah hath a high fever. 

Feb. 14.—I have had no time to write, for Tirzah has had 
a spell of sickness, but is better now. Her folks are 
coming to take her home. I shall miss her sorely. ’Liph 
wrote from Tippecanoe for money, and I have sent him 
some to come home. I have urged Tirzah to stay, but she 
will not. 

Feb. 16.—Tirzah has gone. I have lost my will. I 
pulled the house well nigh to pieces, but cannot find it. 

Feb, 17.—I have finished my petticoat, and laid it away 
with my grave-clothes. I cannot find my will. 

March 1.—’Liph writes that he has received the money, 
but he is not minded to come home. I must make a new 
will, for I cannot find the old one, and if I die without a 
will, the money all goes to ’Liph. I hear that Tirzah is 
teaching school up Onion River way. It is reported that 


the Widow Sly is engaged to a young man of family, but 
of slender fortune. She would have done as well to have 
taken ’Liph with the meadow farm. 

March 2.—A great house-cleaning, but I did not find the 
will. 

Charlotte closed the book. 

‘¢ This is the last entry. Later in the season the fate- 
bringing tramp knocked at the Doctor’s door, and both 
the good physician and his wife died of the plague, she 
contracting the disease while nursing him. The will 
was never found, and the entire estate passed to my 
Grandfather ’Liph, all but the valuable papers of which 
she speaks. Mrs. Pillsbury was as good as her word, 
and took them with her.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean they were actually buried in her 
coffin ?”’ 

‘*No; I fancy she gave them to charitable purposes 
during her life, and in that way increased her credit at 
Heaven’s bank. I am glad they did not fall to my 
grandfather, but I wish little Tirzah could have had 
them. I wonder what became of her. Grandfather 
married a Western woman, and never came East.”’ 

A few days later my friend called upon me. There 
was a hunted look upon her face. 

“Tt is of no use,’’? she broke out impetuousiy. ‘I 
am going back to Cleveland to-morrow. That Mr. Bur- 
leigh will not give me any peace. He has called upon 
me, and though he has explained nothing, I find myself 
deceived by him in spite of myself. I will not love a 
man that I cannot respect, and soI have come to bid 
you good-by.”’ 

‘¢ Have you asked him to explain matters ?’’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘* No—how could I? He has too great an influence 
over me when Iam with him for me to believe anything 
to his discredit. If I cannot fight, I can at least run, 
and as I have not quite lost my wits—”’ 

‘*Come in and see Aunt Debby. Well have another 
afternoon in the olden time before you leave,”’ I insisted. 

- Aunt Debby sat with her scrap-bag in her lap, its con- 
tents spread upon the table before her. 

‘** What have you here ?’’ I asked, affecting great in- 
terest in the pieces as I seated Charlotte beside her. 

‘*Miss Pillsbury’s wild-goose pattern for a quilt,” re- 
plied Aunt Debby. ‘‘She wasa master hand for patch- 
work. Nobody ever thought of having a quilting 
without looking over Miss Pillsbury’s patterns, both for 
cutting and stitching. There was the rising sun pat- 
tern and the grape-vine, the ‘hit and miss’ and the 
album, log-cabin, sunflower, shell and a dozen more of 
her own get up. She kept the frames set all the time 
in her keeping-room, and you’d see her there quiltin’ 
all to herself of an afternoon. There was nigh as 
many beds in the Doctor’s house as in a tavern; and 
though they didn’t generally have more ’n two or three 
sets of boarding patients at a time, Miss Pillsbury kept 
every bed supplied with quilts and comfortables, and 
many ’s the nice new one that the Doctor burned on the 
brush-heap behind the barn after a case of fever. For 
all that his wife never slighted her work; there was the 
same number of little mites of stitches and the same 
amount of fuss about choosing a pretty pattern, and 
having the colors bright and cheerful, as if the quilt 
was to last a century. A favorite pattern with her— 
though others seldom tried it, it was so troublesome— 
was the flower garden. They had chintzes in those 
days, something like the cretonnes you girls make table- 
cloth borders of nowadays. Well, Miss Pillsbury she ’d 
cut out the flowers and birds and things, and piece 
them together real curious, so’s to make a regular pic- 
ture. I remember seeing one that had a Chinese pa- 
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gody in the centre, and a fountain on one side and a 
sun-dial on t’ other. She said that was no end of com- 
fort to several patients. There was her nephew Eli- 
phalet, a dreadful venturesome boy, who was always 
climbing into all sorts of dangerous places. He broke 
his leg falling from the ridge-pole of the barn where he 
was trying to hoist a weathercock, It was uncommon 
hard for him to lie abed; but it seemed to ease him to 
let his fingers go wriggling up that garden-path to the 
pagody, and then make believe squirm to the top dozens 
and dozens of times. And there was a girl who had a 


fever ; when she was awake she just kept her eye fixed 
on the fountain; and even in her crazy spells she’d 
Oh, so cool! oh, so 


mutter to herself, ‘Drip, drip! 
cool !? 

‘‘Miss Pillsbury set a sight by her nephew ’Liph, 
though by all accounts he was as mischerfull a boy as 
ever lived. But then she and the Doctor had no chil- 
dren of their own, and it seemed as if both their hearts 
were running over with love to waste on somebody. 
Miss Pillsbury had a comfortable little property, too, 
that come to her from her father. The Doctor never 
would touch a cent of it, and so there it was growin’ 
and growin’ to leave to somebody after she was dead. 
She was a smart business manager, and she looked 
after it just as spry as a man could have done. For all 
that she was stone deaf and had no way of guessing at 
what was said but by watching signs and the move- 
ments of lips. I’ve heard people say she never made a 
mistake where her money was concerned. 

‘*The Doctor had invented a system of signs by which 
he gave her directions for nursing. It was easier than 
mouthing all his words. If he laid his head on his hand 
it meant sick person to be attended to, and a stroke 
across the arm meant lancets and bleeding. If he held 
his nose and pointed to his mouth it was castor oil; if 
he rolled both hands together it was pills, and there 
were other signs for salts and plasters and leeches, baths 
and bandages and warming-pans. 

‘*That pest of a boy, ’Liph, he knew the signs, and he 
made no end of botheration. There was a very fash- 
ionable lady, Miss Colonel Bagby, came one day to call 
on Miss Pillsbury. The front door, you know, was all 
growed over with shrubs, but ’Liph he let her into the 
Doctor’s office. 
lays his head on one side, and points to the room ; then 
he taps himself on the crown and flings his arms around 
as though he was tying himself up. Miss Pillsbury she 
nodded and says, ‘I understand ; go out to the car- 
riage-shed and find the Doctor.’ And then she takes 
‘a straight-jacket down from the top cupboard-shelf and 
slips into that office as silent as an Indian, and before 
Miss Bagby knows anything she finds herself strapped 
to her chair. Mad! When the Doctor came in that 
woman was just raving. He dursen’t unfasten her for 
a spell, while Miss Pillsbury she stood there smiling as 
sweet and innocent as ever you see, thinking she’d 
managed that lunatic pretty clever. 

‘* Another time—’”’ 

“That is enough about ’Liph,’’ interrupted Char- 
lotte ; ‘‘ but did you happen to know Tirzak Pierson, 
who lived with Mrs. Pillsbury one winter ?” 

‘Know Tirzah Pierson? I went to the ’cademy 
with her. She was a big girl and I a little ’un.”’ 

‘‘ What became of her? Did she die of a broken 
heart ?”? 

‘*She that was Tirzah Pierson? Not as I ever heard 
on. It was azimuth or plumbago, or something. She 
_ died at her son’s, Solomon Burleigh’s, up on the hill.” 


Then he went and found his aunt, and . 


Charlotte grew deadly pale. 

‘*Then my John Burleigh is Tirzah Pierson’s grand- 
son,’’ she said. 

I think she was not aware of her expression, ‘‘ My 
John Burleigh,” but I noticed it. 

Aunt Debby maundered on unmindful of the impres- 
sion she had made. 

‘Miss Pillsbury set a sight by Tirzah; she remem- 
bered her in her will that was lost, but all she ever 
got was her grave-clothes. You see, Miss Pillsbury was 
buried so sudden-like, on account of the plague, and 
without a Christian funeral ; and when the estate come 
to be settled they found her shroud and things all 
marked and laid away in a chest up garret. It didn’t 
seem worth while to send ’em to ’Liph, and ’tain’t 
likely he ’d a set any store on ’em, being a man, and so 
it was decided to give ’em to Tirzah. There was just 
one thing about Tirzah that I never could understand. 
When she died her son sent for me to come and lay her 
out; and hid away in achest under her clothes what do 
you suppose I found ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Pillsbury’s will!’ exclaimed Charlotte, with 
flushing cheeks. 

‘Yes ; and whatever possessed the creature to steal 
it is more than I can make out. She’d ’a’ come into a 
nice little property if she ’d ’a’ let it alone; but Satan 
does possess people to do themselves the worst. harm 
they can. I gave it to her son, and we talked it over 
together. He said such a length of time had passed 
that like as not the will was outlawed, and at any rate 
the lawyers would require more money than he had to 
recover anything. Then, too, it seemed like slandering 
his mother’s memory to accuse her of stealing anything, 
and we agreed to hush the matter up betwixt us. I 
don’t know but I’m doing wrong speaking of it now, 
and I don’t knowas Iam. The Scripture says that 
that what is hid shall be made known, though perhaps 
I hain’t any call to be a-shouting it from the bousetops.”’ 

Charlotte drew her mantle about her, and I followed 
her to the door. ‘‘ No, I shall not. leave Deepgrove 
until I have seen John Burleigh,” she said. ‘I owe 
Tirzah Pierson too great a debt for that. To think of 
her concealing the will that made her an heiress, to 
leave everything to my good-for-nothing grandfather !”’ 

‘*¢ And John Burleigh has the will now, you think ?”’ 

** Yes, and like his grandmother, gave up all attempt 
to profit by it when he ascertained in whose hands the 
property rested.”’ 

I received an invitation to my friend’s wedding the 
following winter, and with the cards came a letter : 


‘Dear L.: More disclosures. John sent me my wed- 
ding present yesterday, none other than the quilted silk 
petticoat which Mrs. Pillsbury speaks of making in her 
journal, which petticoat was laid away with the clothing 
designed for her burial, and was finally given to Tirzah 
Pierson. It has been sacredly kept all these years in 
John’s family, and has never been worn. You know what 
a practical being I am. Well, the quilting is exquisite, 
and as the lining to my sealskin sacque which I bought in 
London two winters ago is a little worn, I decided that I 
would have it relined with Mrs. Pillsbury’s petticoat. To 
do this I had my dressmaker take it partially apart, and 
we found the upper portion wadded with the very papers 
which Mrs. Pillsbury threatened to carry with her when 
she died! You know I said they ought to have been given 
to little Tirzah. Well, she really did possess them all her 
life without knowing it, and in marrying John I make a 
richer match than he does. If it were only written out as 
a story who would believe it?” 








NATIONAL EDUCATION —No. I.* 


IN discussing this subject we prefer to use the term 
‘** National Education,” or the phrase ‘‘ national action 
in regard to education,’’ rather than the expression 
‘national aid to education ’’ which has come into vogue 
through its use in the platform adopted by the Republi- 
can Convention of 1880, not only because it is imsen- 
sible, but also because the phrase itself is stamped with 
the hoof-mark of cowardly evasion. 

In discussing this question, it becomes necessary to 
consider— 
1—The reasons why national action upon this subject 

1s desirable or necessary. 

2—The character, extent and method of such action. 


These two subjects it is proposed to consider in a 
series of articles, embracing the author’s views upon 
the subject in all its relations. The writer desires at 
the outset to say that as affects the nation—viewed 
from the standpoint of national right, authority or mte- 
rest, that is—the subject of education has no philan- 
thropic phase. Unless the safety and prosperity of the 
whole nation demands such action, the federal govern- 
ment has no right to appropriate a dollar in furtherance 
of the education of any race or class 1n any or all of the 
states of the union. He desires still further to premise 
that such action ought in all probability to be tempo- 
rary. A peculiar emergency renders it, in his view, 
absolutely necessary, and with the removal of the pres- 
ent conditions, unless others now unforeseen arise to de- 
mand its continuance, such action should terminate. For 
the same reason it should be strictly confined to the 
elimination of the especial evil that imperils the national 
life. National action upon the subject of general edu- 
cation, therefore, for the present at least, if not forever, 
should be confined to the extinction of illiteracy—the 
promotion of primary education among illiterate masses. 
To be able to read and write is to have the key of all 
knowledge and all power. He who has the ability to 
read may know all that man hath wrought and thought. 
All that the ages have learned or that God has re- 
vealed is open to him who reads the printed page, while 
he who wields the pen speaks to every soul that stands 
between himself and the hither shore of eternity. The 
lack of this knowledge we call illiteracy —speaking 
more accurately, we might say mental blindness—and 
its possession we call intelligence. The man who can- 
not read must take all his knowledge on trust. The 
breath of his fellow is his only means of learning what 
lies beyond the scope of his own vision or the line of 
his own experience. 

Every government, whatever its form or character, 
has a twofold interest in the intelligence of the citizen 
or subject. In the first place, intelligence increases his 
value as a unit of the national life. Economically con- 
sidered, the wealth of the whole community depends on 
the productive power of its individuals. A man who 
can read and write is worth more as a laborer, a wealth- 
producer, and he is far less likely to become a burden 
to society both because of the wider field of industry 
open before him and of the pride developed by intelli- 
gence, that makes him shrink from pauperism as the 
oriental does from leprosy. In this respect, the inte- 
rest of our general government in the intelligence of 


*This article is the substance of an address delivered before the 
National Educational Association at Ocean Grove, August 9, 1383. 
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the masses of its people is directly very much less 
than that of any other government in the world. It 
is only indirectly that our national organism is affected 
by any consideration of individual wealth or poverty. 
It does not concern itself with the citizen as an eco- 
nomic factor at all. Whether a man is rich or poor, 
pauper or millionaire, it is all the same to the nation. 
Its revenue is not directly affected by the one fact 
or the other. The nation maintains no poor-houses 
and levies no ad valorem taxes on the citizen’s posses- 
sions. In this respect the several states of the union 
only have any direct interest in the education of our 
illiterate masses. To them it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the citizen should be afforded every possible 
means of self-support and be withheld from pauper- 
ism by every conceivable influence. Education as an 
investment is purely within the purview of the state gov- 
ernments. Again, every state is interested in the edu- 
cation of its people, because the intelligent man is less 
A knowledge of the law re- 
strains the careless even from its violation. Knowledge 
does not make a man honest, but it enables him to avoid 
error and teaches him that reverence for law that comes 
only with a high state of civilization. Crime is both 
enervating and impoverishing to a government. Where 
ignorance prevails, labor earns less and crime squanders 
more. Crime is a costly luxury. It is even more 
ruinous to the commonwealth than to the individual, 
Prisons, courts and gallows-trees are the most costly 
monuments of organized society. The more prevalent 
crime becomes, the higher the tax on individual pros- 
perity and the greater the drain upon the public purse. 
In this respect as in the former, however, our federal 
government has only an indirect interest in the intelli- 
gence of the individual. It takes no cognizance of crime 
except of a few limited classes—against its power, its 
revenues or its administration. The constituent bodies 
which we call states are the sole conservators of the 
peace, the guardians of our morals and the protectors 
of property. The jails as well as the poor-houses are 
all their property, and the prisoners their charge. 
Within this line the general government does not seek 
to come. Save for its own protection, or in assertion 
of the rights of its citizens, it cannot interfere in the 
administration of justice or the relief of pauperism. 

It is on this alone that not only the right but the duty 
of the general government to secure the intelligence of 
the masses rests. The United States have no right to 
tax the rich to educate the poor simply because they are 
poor. That pertains entirely to the polity of the state, 
and is the basis principle of all our state systems of edu- 
cation. The state finds it sound policy to educate the 
children of the poor rather than support the pauperism 
that would accrue from their ignorance. The general 
government has no right to tax the people of Massa- 
chusetts to educate the children of Missouri, for the 
sake of reducing the proportion of criminals in that 
state. Yet it would be the highest statesmanship for 
any state to build school-houses rather than to enlarge 
its prisons. 

There is one respect, however, in which the interest 
of the general government is exactly co-ordinate with 
that of the state in the intelligence of the citizen, and 
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that is in so far as it affects his capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. Crime and pauperism are matters for the 
state alone to consider, but good government is a thing 
of common interest to both state and nation, and it is equally 
the duty of the state and of the nation h see to it that the 
citizen is made capable of performing intelligently, honestly 
and fearlessly the duties devolving on him as such. To 
both the intelligence of the citizen is a matter of equal and 
common concern. The same law of self-preservation that 
makes armies and navies a necessity of all governments 
to resist foes from without, makes the school-house an 
indispensable bulwark—indispensable in a republican 
government to guard it against the still more danger- 
ous encroachment of foes from within. This, then, is the 
basis of all right or authority vested in the Government 
of the United States to take any action, appropriate 
funds or exercise authority, or in any respect to interest 
itself in the education of the citizen, to wit: Intelligence 
is necessary to the proper exercise of electoral power. By its 
abuse the nation is exposed to danger. It has, therefore, 
the right to defend itself from harm and perpetuate its own 
existence by the extinction of illiteracy or its reduction to an 
innocuous proportion. 
Our system of government, both state and national, 
is based upon the hypothesis of equal power in each in- 
dividual voter. It is no figure of speech that terms us 
a nation of uncrowned kings. The people are, in fact 
as well as name, the rulers. Statesmen make a sorry 
show in our national history, not because it is barren of 
statesmanship, but because the legislator is the mere 
creature of the popular will. He is the attorney in fact 
of those whom he represents, and his power goes little 
beyond the express terms of his authorization. The 
statesmanship which directs and controls is that which 
springs from the popular will. Our political struggles 
are never in the legislative forum. What we see there 
is only the faint reflection of what has taken shape in 
the homes, the shops and on the farms before the day 
of election. 
It is based, too, upon the principle that the will of 
the majority, if not always correct, is the nearest ap- 
proach to the right which it is possible to attain. If 
this principle is not a true one, then republican govern- 
ment is radically defeciive, and must always result in 
ultimate failure. To render it even approximately true, 
however, three things must co-exist : 
1—Each individual voter—each co-ordinate king—miust 
have a distinct and intelligent opinion in regard to 
the questions which the collective sovereignty is 
called upon to decide. 

2—He must beable to express that opinion by his bal- 
lot. 

3—He must be honest enough and brave enough and 
keen enough to resist corruption, defy violence and 
defeat fraud. 

These things can never be true of a whole people, 
and in so far as either of them is lacking so far the 
elective power is debased and the government ceases to 
be the will of a true majority—a government by the 
people. The first two of these essential conditions are 
dependent entirely upon intelligence. No illiterate man 
can form a reliable opinion upon a matter of public 
policy, or be able to know that his ballot expresses such 
opinion. He may be right, but he cannot know that he 
is so. His ballot may express his will, but he can only 
have another’s assurance that it does. The intelligent 
voter may be wrong, but he is far more likely to be right 
than if the whole world of printed facts was excluded 
from his consciousness, His ballot may not accurately 
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express his purpose, but it is infinitely more likely to do 
so than if he could not read the names it bears. 

So, too, the third essential attribute of the voter is in 
a great measure dependent upon intelligence. It is very 
true that intelligence does not, of necessity, make a 
man honest, or brave, or patriotic. But it protects the 
honest man from fraud, increases his power to prevent 
imposition, makes him competent to watch over the 
ballot-box and see to it that the will of the majority is 
carried into effect. Intelligence enhances the moral 
sense also, and if it does not always baffle corruption 
throws a thousand obstacles in its pathway. Intelligence 
may aid one man to commit fraud, but it will alsoarm a 
thousand to detect it. The printed page may lend itself 
to deception, but it brings also the remedy. While one 
demagogue hangs out thereby a false light upon a lee 
shore, a thousand honest lamps mark distinctly the safe 
and true channel. Jf the ignorant man is right it is by 
accident ; the intelligent man, with equal honesty, isa 
thousand times more likely both to understand and 
to do that which ought to be right. It is this doc- 
trine of an intelligent choice that lies at the root of 
republican government. There will, of course, always 
be men in every community who will be mistaken, 
weak, mercenary and corrupt, for this is simply human 
nature. There will be men who neither know nor care 
anything about the public weal. There will be a large 
class who, while entirely capable of performing this 
highest act of citizenship honestly and wisely, are either 
too careless, too selfish or too busy to perform their 
part in the work of self-government. These will be 
found in all communities in greater or less proportions. 
They are like bad rulers and corrupt legislators in that 
they can never be entirely eliminated. For this reason 
no human government can be made perfect. For the 
performance of this high duty, however, every one 
must see that intelligence is the first pre-requisite. An 
ignorant voter is like a blind swordsman. He may de- 
stroy his enemy, but he is quite as likely to slay his 
friend. 

The republican idea is not based upon the calculation 
of chances, but upon the principle that the mass of the 
people are sufficiently intelligent to know what will con- 
stitute the greatest good to the greatest number; that a 
majority of them are honest, incorruptible and brave 
enough to stand by their opinions and see that they are 
carried into effect. 

Because the public weal is affected only by the action 
of majorities, however, the mere numbers of the illite- 
rate to be found in any community afford no reason- 
able criterion by which to estimate the danger that 
may arise from a lack of intelligence on the part of the 
voter. The electoral power—the individuals who make 
up the body politic—will always be divided more or less 
evenly between two great parties, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, will be divided between the affirmative and 
negative of some specific policy. There will always be a 
party who wish something to be done and a party who 
do not wish it to be done. There may be infinite gra- 
dations of thought among the individuals. One may 
think it should be done to-day or to-morrow; another 
that it should be delayed until next week or next year, 
or forever. Still the same wall separates them. * To do 
or not to do is always the line of demarcation. There 
may be times when this line is difficult to trace—when, 
perhaps, it is only traceable at all by reference to the 
past. The impetus of a heated struggle may carry 
party organizations far beyond the point aimed at in 
the outset. After any specific idea has become a part 
of the public policy parties may still be divided for a 
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considerable time on,the question whether it ought to 
have been approved or not. But in the past, the pres- 
ent or the future the fact that separates parties in a 
republic is the doing or not doing of some particular 
thing, andesp single is the human mind in its action 
that one idea usually dominates each party, rather than 
the composite declaration of faith found in party plat- 
forms. 

Where the intelligence of a community is fairly di- 
vided between two conflicting ideas, and party spirit 
is equally intense upon both sides of the dividing line, 
a very considerable proportion of ignorance may be 
regarded as an element of little danger. Suppose a 
farming community at the West to be pretty evenly di- 
vided between two great parties, and to have within 
it ten, twenty, or even thirty per cent of illiterates, 
who are of the same stock, of the same religious faith as 
the rest of the community and pursuing the same general 
vocations. Suppose (if it be possible to suppose such a 
thing) that it were a Protestant community, of New 
England descent, devoted to agriculture, having twenty 
per cent of illiteracy among its voters, and its intelli- 
gence thus equably divided between two parties. In 
such a case it is probable that even so large a percent- 
age of illiteracy as this would not seriously affect any 
political result. The intelligence being so evenly di- 
vided, the two wings of like character and influence, 
and both equally allied by race, creed and interest to 
the illiterates, these latter would in all probability be 
divided in about the same proportion as their intelligent 
neighbors, upon the issues on which the parties stood 
opposed. 

The mere statement of the number of illiterates in 
any state does not of itself, therefore, convey any defi- 
nite idea of the danger to be apprehended from that 
source. Ifthe population be homogeneous in race, reli- 
gion and occupation, it can be safely disregarded. If, 
however, the main body of the illiterates be distin- 
guished from the mass of intelligence by race, creed or 
occupation, or if they be aggregated in one portion of 
the commonwealth and not found in another, then ig- 
norance becomes at once a source of peril that can- 
not be for a moment overlooked. If, for instance, the 
illiterates of the State of New York were evenly spread 
over its entire extent, and thoroughly amalgamated in 
sentiment and interest with its people, they would not 
be found almost entirely upon one side in politics, and, 
as a body, they would at once become politically insig- 
nificant. That very instant the problem of municipal 
governinent in the City of New York would become one 
easy of solution. At present the whole question of the 
government of the metropolis may be said to resolve 
itself into an attempt to find some method by which to 
neutralize the power of its massed illiteracy. Its 
vicious and degraded classes ; its unassimilated foreign 
population ; its almost indivisible Catholic element— 
which classes embrace nineteen-twentieths of its illit- 
eracy—these are the dice with which its politicians 
gamble. They are isolated very largely from the bal- 
ance of her population not merely by the fact of illit- 
eracy but by the sentiment of creed or race. The only 
possible method of assimilating such classes and consti- 
tuting them a safe and reliable element in self-govern- 
ment is, to extinguish illiteracy, or reduce it to a mini- 
mum, and open the way to a clear apprehension of the 
general interest by the individual voters. Of course, 
the vicious and corrupt will always remain, but the 
honest, intelligent man, whatever his creed or race, 
will, sooner or later, come to understand that the good 
of the whole is his own highest advantage. Intelli- 


gence is the avenue by which genuine naturalization 
comes—it is the menstruum by which seemingly de- 
structive ingredients are resolved into a consistent and 
innocuous whole. 

It is only in afew great centres of population at the 
North that illiteracy has as yet become a matter of 
serious public concern, or is at all likely todoso. Even 
in these this evil may safely be left to the care of the 
states in which these great cities are situated, be- 
cause those states are abundantly able to apply the 
remedy, the public sentiment therein is in favor of its 
application, and there is no insuperable obstacle to its 
general adoption. In other words, the public school 
system of the North, with the public sentiment that 
stands behind it, is quite sufficient not only to hold in 
check but to reduce to insignificance, the percentage of 
illiteracy within its own borders. All that the people 
of any northern commonwealth need to know is, that 
illiteracy is increasing, or that it is becoming dangerous 
to the state, and they willstamp it out at any cost. So 
far as the northern states are concerned, there is no 
cause for national action, and the pittance that would 
come to each from any fund distributed on the basis of 
illiteracy would be so insignificant in comparison with 
its own appropriations for educational purposes, as to 
be almost unworthy of consideration, 

When we come to look at the state of affairs subsist- 
ing in the southern states, however, we find all these 
conditions reversed. The proportion of illiterates in 
those states is so great that even under the most favor- 
able circumstances the ignorant voter must, for a 
generation at least, constitute a serious obstacle to 
prosperous and effective self-government. If there 
were no distinction of race, color or previous con- 
dition, if there were no conflicting interest springing 
out of the general relation of employer and employed, 
or of landlord and tenant, still the problem of illiteracy 
at the South would be a serious and difficult one. What 
is that problem ? Tostate it broadly, from forty to jifty- 
jive per cent of the voters of those states are unable to read 
the ballots which they cast! Or, to put it in another 
form, we may say that in the sixteen states in which 
the six millions of colored people are chiefly to be found, 
eighty per cent of the colored and thirty per cent of the 
white population are illiterate. 

There are more illiterate voters in South Carolina than 
there ure electors who are able to read their ballots. 

In Kentucky there are more white than colored illite- 
rates. 

Despite all, the fact that the people of the North have 
given twenty millions of dollars to the South for educa- 
tional purposes since 1865, and although those states 
have done what they have in that direction, there were 
more illiterates in the South in 1880 than in 1870, and 
there are more now than then. Children are born there 
Saster than they are taught to read. 

These are general statements of the same fact, to wit: 
A vast proportion of the governing power in those 
states are utterly and absolutely incapable 


1—Of forming an intelligent opinion of the questions 
they are called upon to decide. 

2—Of knowing whether their ballots express the ‘opin- 
ions which they have ; and, 

3—Of exercising such watch and ward over the ballot 
after it is cast as shall insure its due effect upon 
the result. 


In other words, they have the power without possi- 
bility of knowledge as to its righteous, independent use 
as constituent rulers of the state and nation, 
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Does this fact mean anything to the nation? A vote 
cast in Florida is just as potent for national good or ill 


as if cast in Maine. The sixteen states in question 
represent three-fourths of a majority in the Electoral 
College, more than two-thirds of a majority in the 
House of Representatives, and eight-ninihs of a ma- 
jority in the Senate of the United States!! The illite- 
racy of the South, plus ten per cent of its intelligent 
voters, acting together and their ballots being honestly 
counted, would elect seventy-four per cent of a Presi- 
dent. If the illiterate vote be suppresed in whole or in 
part by fraud or otherwise, then it would require only a 
majority of the intelligent vote to choose the same pro- 
portion of electors. To place this fact in a still more 
striking light, we may say that one-fifth of the electoral 
votes of the North, added to a South made solid either by 
the suppression or by the predominance of :tts illiterate 
masses, is sufficient to determine the character of our 
national government. The nation’s interest in the in- 
telligence of the voter in these states is, therefore, over- 
whelming and intense. 

These facts, startling as they are, however, only faintly 
show the real interest which the people of the United 
States have in the extinction of illiteracy and the ex- 
tension of intelligence among the people of the South. 
There are other facts which enhance the danger a hun- 
dred-fold, and make the instant application of the only 
practicable remedy a duty of the most urgent necessity. 


1—Between the intelligence and illiteracy of this region 
there is an immense gulf. The one class comprises 
the land-owners and the other the land-workers. 
Socially, also, they represent the extremes. Poy- 
erty, degradation and dependence mark the line 
between the two. ‘ :; 


2—Perhaps two-thirds of the illiteracy belongs to a race 
which for nearly three hundred years has occupied 
a servile relation, has been regarded as essentially 
inferior, has been rigidly excluded from all exercise 
or assertion of individual right or authority, and is 
forever distinguished from the dominant race by the 
fact of color. 


3—This race is increasing at a rate unparalleled before, 
even in this land of marvelous growth, and has all 
the elements of future growth—poverty, enforced 
exertion, a simple and abundant diet and a free, 
untrammeled life. It is not possible that it should 
gain in wealth so fast as in numbers. It is hardly 
possible that the growth in intelligence should keep 
pace with its gain in power. If it grows in the 
future as it has in the past, within the life of the 
child now born, the coloied race will be in a majority 
in five states, and double the number of the whites in 
two of them. 


4—The intelligence of that section, instead of being 
evenly divided upon questions of national polity, is 
almost entirely to be found in one party and that 
one bitterly hostile to the one in which by far the 
larger portion of local ignorance is to be found. 
Because of the sentiments from which this division 
of parties arose, it is likely, in effect, to outlast the 
present generation. 


5—The proportion of white illiteracy has not materially 
decreased during the past decade, while the actual 
number of illiterates has increased. 


6—The sentiment in favor of public schools in these 
states is not sufficiently strong to enable them to 
meet and surmount this tide of ignorance, even if 
they were financially in a condition to do so, anda 








large proportion of the whites are still bitterly op- 
posed to the education of the negro. A bright, 
intelligent lady, living in one of these states, who is 
an author of no mean powers, writing to me not 
many months ago, said, in all seriousness, ‘‘ In my 
opinion the two worst things the South has to con- 
tend with to-day are fences and free schools. It 
will take more than we can raise to fence the crops 
and educate the negroes.’’ She is a type, and a type 
of the best blood and brain too. 


7—The voluntary charity of the North cannot be ex- 
pected to last always. During the past eighteen 
years it has been an enormous force in promoting 
the enlightenment of the South. More than a mil- 
lion dollars a year have been freely given by the 
people and churches of the North, and thousands of 
devoted lives have been consecrated to the work of 
education at the South. Hundreds of school build- 
ings have been erected and thousands of the colored 
race prepared to teach their fellows. This bounteous 
stream cannot be expected to flow on forever. The 
negro as an object of benevolence is shrinking out 
of sight. The enthusiasm that took thousands of 
our brightest and best of both sexes to the new 
mission-field which the war opened up is now dying 
out. Pity for the estate of the slave is changing 
into apathy with regard to the freedman. The mo- 
mentum of the past will, no doubt, carry it some- 
what farther into the future, but within a decade 
we may look to see this charity diminish by at least 
four-fifths of its present volume. 


This, then, is the logical conclusion from all the ex- 
isting facts : 

Unless the national government intervene, or a mir- 
acle be wrought, the present state of affairs at the South 
must grow steadily worse ; the debasement of the bal- 
lotorial power continue, and the evils likely to arise 
therefrom grow hourly more and more imminent. 

Can we afford to permit this? Dare we allow it to 
be so? When slavery and freedom marked the line 
between the sections, the whole North rallied to the 
ery that ‘‘ the nation cannot remain half-free and half- 
slave.’ Yet slavery was almost innocuous beyond the 
borders of the states where it prevailed. In national 
power the slave represented only two-fifths of the influ- 
ence of a northern white voter. Now, the ignorant 
colored man or unlettered poor-white can, by his vote, 
blindly and ignorantly given, neutralize your influence 
in the government or mine. It is no longer a question 
of pity or philanthropy, but one of safety. Dare we, as 
citizens of the country, permit the elements that now 
mingle angrily and unwillingly in southern life to re- 
main as they are? The dominant sentiment of that 
section may be in favor of being let alone, though it is 
more than probable that enough of its best men and 
women have by this time come to realize the danger 
that threatens them even more seriously than it does 
the nation at large, to be willing to accept a remedy. 

Sumner said that by giving the negro the ballot, we 
had ‘‘chained him to the chariot-wheel of our national 
progress.”” He was right, though in a different sense 
from what he meant to be understood. The nation be- 
gan the liberation of the slave to wound its enémy ; it 
must complete it to save itself. Whatever slavery may 
have been as regards the individual, it was a national 
error. It nourished ignorance and begat poverty. The 
poor-white of the South was its product as well as the 
helpless slave. We put the ballot into the hands of both 
and made them co-equal kings with ourselves. We must 
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now make it possible that they should rule wisely—rule 

us wisely as well as themselves, for they are our rulers 

as we are theirs—or perish ourselves by their misrule. 
This is the danger. It is one that every citizen of 


the North or of the South, white or black, intelligent 
or illiterate, Republican or Democrat, has an equal in- 


terest in averting. It is a danger that hourly grows 
more pressing, and demands from the people of the 
whole land that earnest and serious attention that 
Americans only give to the most imminent public 
peril. 

A. W. Tovurcég. 





THE WHAT- 


BY HELEN 


CHAPTER XII. 

QUIETLY as Dorothy had listened to the story which 
explained so much that she had never fully under- 
stood before, she found it hard to sleep that first night 
in the old house, and after tossing restlessly for a time, 
got up and sat by the window, trying to think it all 
out and return, if possible, to her usual serene mood. 
It was hardly affection for the father, whose careless 
good humor she barely remembered, that stirred her 
now, or even for the young mother, whose capricious 
and jealous love had held as much pain as pleasure. All 
sense of real mothering had come to her through Eliza- 
beth Dunbar, ard Dorothy knew it well; but she had 
never before associated weakness or disgrace with her 
father’s name, or known what disaster he had brought 
to others. Some hot tears fell as she remembered long- 
forgotten incident, and made for herself some new pas- 
sages in the story she had heard. She clenched her 
hands passionately as she thought of Henry Dunbar, 
the peevish invalid she had always escaped from as 
speedily as possible, drawing her impulsive, pleasure- 


loving father deeper and deeper into his net, and wait- 


ing, well pleased, for the certain ruin surely overtaking 
the oldname. Then she sat up resolutely, the same look 
settling on her face that she had often worn as a child 
when some disagreeable thing which must be done 
awaited her, and she had shut her lips firmly and rushed 
through whatever the operation might be, dancing with 
delight when it ended. 

‘“‘T am thankful I have something to forgive, for it 
balances a little bit all that I have had so many years,”’ 
she said at last. ‘* My father was weak, but he never 
could have been base and revengeful and a sly, secret 
enemy, like my dearie’s awful brother. I hope Sybil 
and the rest won’t hate me, but I’m going to be just 
myself, and not let this make one bit of difference in 
my life, except to try more and more to make it all up 
to Auntie and all of them. Why should it? Iam just 
the same, and she, too, and my Uncle Prescott isas fine 
as my grandfather was. I am proud of tiem, and they 
shall never have to despise me. God doesn’t punish 
anybody for things they never did nor thought, and 
somehow I know this will all come straight.’? 

Dorothy lay down quietly, a sense of assured peace 
and love about her, and woke eager as ever for action, 
and with no apparent trace of any conflict undergone. 
Miss Dunbar guessed a little of it, for she knew the 
girl’s nature and the depth of earnestness under the 
light manner ; but there was no need of words, and life 
was too full for both of them to admit regrets or brood- 
ing over any inevitable thing. 

There was no hesitation about Dorothy’s methods. In 
three days she had learned more village traditions and 
settled the place and value of more people than Miss 
Dunbar had been able to do in her whole stay. - With- 
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out the smallest reference as to whether they belonged 
to the lower or the upper village, were Baptists, Metho- 
dists or Episcopalians, she chatted with every one she 
met; with the old people because they had known her 
grandfather, with the younger ones because she meant 
to know everybody. But her first thought had been for 
the relatives whose existence she had never suspected 
till Miss Dunbar’s story made many things plain. The 
same longing to straighten the twisted threads came 
to her as it had done to the elder woman, but it was 
plain that nothing could be forced, but must come, if 
it came at all, naturally and simply. She must see 
them anyway, and she watched for Sybil, who was half 
expected on her way home from work, but failed to 
come. The morning of the second day, when breakfast 
ended, she threw on her hat, and with a hug as she 
passed Miss Dunbar in the hall, walked up the street in 
the direction she had been told they lived. The sun 
was hot in spite of the shadowy elms, and as she left 
them, and saw the dusty road winding up the hill, she 
wished it were not quite so far. 

‘Goin’ fur?” said a voice behind her, and Dorothy 
turned, to meet Hopkins’ twinkling eyes and leathery 
countenance. ‘‘ Hop in an’ I[’ll give ye a lift.” 

Dorothy climbed in without a question, and settled 
herself on the shaky seat with a ‘‘Thank you; it’s 
hot,’’ Hopkins looking at her sideways, and then touch- 
ing up his horse, who had taken advantage of the stop 
to indulge in a prolonged and tremulous shake, the only 
remedy against flies and gnats. 

** You don’t belong round here ?’’ he remarked pre- 
sently, after a slow survey which Dorothy bore without 
a sign that she noted it. 

‘Oh yes, Ido. I’m an old resident,’ she said un- 
hesitatingly. 

‘Gals is always foolin’,’’? said Hopkins with some 
severity. ‘‘I hain’t lived here sixty years for nothin’, 
an’ you can’t take mein. I say that I know the faces 
an’ the ways, an’ ways is more numerous than faces 
nowadays—leastways the faces hain’t much to ’em, an’ 
the ways hes too much—of all the folks I ’ve druv over 
this road, an’ you ain’t one of ’em. I calkilate you be- 
long to that Miss Dunbar that ’s in the old Waite place, 
or else you ’re Cushing company. Molly was expectin’, 
some onesaid. You ain’t a Cushing, be ye? Ye don’t 
favor ’em.”’ 

‘Oh no, I’m not a Cushing,’’ Dorothy said mildly. 

Hopkins drove on in silence for a few moments and 
then returned to the charge. 

“Tf I didn’t know better I’d say you was a Waite,”’ 
he remarked flicking a fly from his horse. ‘* You’re 
little an’ you’re flighty, but you favor the old Jedge, 
the way your head sets, an’ your eyes: big, gray eyes 
that old Waite’s Sybil ’s got too. She ’s got grit enough 
besides. She’s as like the old Jedge for grit as two 
peas; but you look like him when he was kind of free 
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an’ easy. I tell ye the town hain’t never had such a 
man as that, an’ it’s a pity his sons—’’ 

‘**Tam his granddaughter,’’ Dorothy said hastily, half 
wishing she had not ridden. 

‘* Land o’ Goshen !”’ said Hopkins, and sat dumb for 
a moment. ‘John’s darter,’’? he said at last, with a 
sort of gasp. ‘‘ Wal, ef it don’t beat! We thought the 
whole kit was dead. I suppose then you’re a-goin’ to 
your uncle’s, Wal, wal!” 

‘*T ll get out here,’”? Dorothy said. ‘‘ I want a little 
longer walk. Iam much obliged for the ride,’ and as 
the old horse made his usual stop at the foot of the hill 
she sprang out and hurried on, encountering Sybil at 
the top of the hill on her way into the village. 

‘*T know you are Sybil,’”? Dorothy said after an in- 
stant’s look; ‘‘and I was coming to you. Iam your 
cousin Dorothy, and I do hope you are glad to see me. 
But take me in somewhere, or that dreadful old man 
will make more inquiries. I wasn’t quite prepared for 
him, and he is ready to give all my family history and 
more.”’ 

She had caught Sybil’s hand and hurried back to the 
first open door, which proved to be that of the little 
shop, where she sank into a pile of shavings. 

‘*Sit down too, and let us talk,’’ she said, and Sybil, 
after a moment’s hesitation, sat down on the little work 
bench and looked at her, half pleased, half inquiringly. 

‘““Yes, I want to look at you too,’? Dorothy said, 
resting her chin in the palms of her pretty hands and 
looking so admiringly that Sybil blushed at once. 

‘** You are lovely !’’ Dorothy said emphatically. ‘‘ Why 
in the world didn’t Aunt Elizabeth tell me more about 
it? Sybil, I waut to see Aunt Martha and my uncle, 
and I want to be own folks. Only think! I have just 
one own cousin and she ever so much older than I! 
You must take me in and make much of me, or I shall 
be very unhappy.”’ 

Sybil looked down on the dainty dress, the pretty 
hands and the bright expressive face, with a wonder if 
two lives so opposite at every point were ever likely to 
fit. Dorothy felt the meaning of the look and sprang up. 

‘**Don’t look at me in that fashion,’’ she said half 
laughing, but laying her hand earnestly on Sybil’s. 
‘* Look so a month from now, if you think it best, but 
to-day remember nothing save that we are to be friends. 
Now take me in to Aunt Martha.”’ ‘ 

There was no question here. After the first shy 
and startled moment, Mrs. Waite gave way at once to 
the curious charm Dorothy carried with her, and talked 
as freely as she had come to do with Miss Dunbar ; and 
Dorothy, as she sat there apparently unconscious of 
her surroundings, took in every detail of poverty and 
forlornness, her heart aching over it all. The invalid’s 
eyes had watched her steadily, and the pained and 
troubled look settled on his facé at last, and remained 
even when Sybil took his hand. His eyes seemed to 
question, and after a moment she said, as they turned 
toward Dorothy: 

‘*It is Uncle John’s daughter, father—it is my cousin 
Dorothy,”’ adding, as his eyes still rested on the girl: 
‘** We have talked enough, I think. Let us go into the 
other room.”’ 

‘**You were on your way to something,”? Dorothy 
said. ‘* Letus go together,’’ and the two went out and 
turned toward the village. 

** He loved Uncle John, and he would love you for his 
saké,’? Sybil said. ‘‘ But all the troubles came to- 
gether—”’ 

She hesitated, for it seemed wrong even to speak of 
them to the child who had had no share in them. 





‘* Sybil, I know every word of it all,’’ Dorothy, said 
eagerly. ‘‘I don’t see any way out just yet, but one is 
coming, through you or me, or in some way. He must 
have his own before he dies, and he willsomehow. Now 
we will not say one more word about it, only just re- 
member that I am with you with all my might and 
heart and soul,” and Dorothy flung her arms around 
Sybil, whose eyes had filled with tears, and who stooped 
and kissed her just as the Widow Hinchman appeared 
with an armful of milk-pans, and dropped every one in 
her surprise. 

‘*She’s an out-an’-out brazen thing, goin’ on that 
way on the public road,’’ she said, stooping over her 
pans, and wishing there were any way of making Abel 
feel as she did. ‘‘ For all I know, he went round there 
last night, an’ the next thing ’ll be he ’ll come walkin’ 
in with her some mornin’, an’ never say ‘ By your 
leave.’ Folks talk as if they thought it was a great 
thing for a Hinchman to git a Waite, but when a 
Waite ’s poorer ’n a church mouse, I say the favor ’s on 
the other side an’ ’ll stay there.” And with a grunt 
of contempt for everybody in general, the widow ar- 
ranged her pans in the sun and went in. 

‘¢ What are you going to do ?’’ Dorothy said, as they 
walked down the hill, looking at the bag of tools Sybil 
carried, hung by a strap across her shoulders. 

“*T am going to plane off some sagging doors in the 
tavern. They are really putting some of the rooms in 
order for summer boarders. Tad has a new cook from 
Georgia, and some people are coming because they have 
heard how pretty the place is. Have you seen it? Of 
course not though, because you only came yesterday. 
It ’s all forlorn now, but it was very nice even five years 
ago.”” 

‘*Tell me about it,’? Dorothy said, rather to-hear 
Sybil’s talk than from any deep interest. 

“It’s a case of what Widow Hinchman calls ‘ shif’- 
lessness,’ and something worse added to it,’’ Sybil went 
on. ‘*Tad Freeman’s tather was the doctor here before 
Dr. Cushing, and famous all around. He discovered 
this mineral spring, and used to use the water with a 
good many of his cases, and at last people began to 
come. Then the man that owned the pail and firkin 
factory in the lower village, where the Kanucks live, 
persuaded him into building a hotel, and expected they 
would both make their fortunes, as well as provide 
something for Tad todo. He is really Thaddeus, after 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ you know, and he drank a 
little and drove fast horses, and did everything the vil- 
lage people thought disgraceful. They all liked him in 
spite of it, and he married a beautiful girl from Royal- 
ton, and they went to live in the hotel, and it was-allas 
prosperous and happy as could be till he began to drink 
again. I must hurry, because I am almost there. His 
wife died of consumption, but of a broken heart, too, 
and all the children died but Anna. She teaches now 
in the Academy, the best school in any of the towns 
about. And oh, how she worked to get an education ! 
You see, her father got to be almost a common drunk- 
ard, part of the time, though he used to stop and try to 
keep sober, and she worked in the factory and did any- 
thing she could, earning enough to pay for a term and 
then stopping to earn more. Finally she was a help at 
the Peterses.”’ 

‘* A what ?”’ said Dorothy. 

‘“*A help. That means a common servant really, but 
everybody calls them ‘help’ to save their feelings, I 
suppose. Then she went at last to the Normal School, 
and Dr. Cushing had her made teacher here, but every- 
body seems to feel that she disgraced herself working at 
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the Peterses, and only Dr. Cushing treats her just as if 
she were a lady. She.is, | think. She has such a sen- 
sible face, and she works so to try and keep her father 
straight ; and he is doing so much better now. She is 
going to fix these rooms, and spend her summer vaca- 
tion taking care of these boarders. Youll see her 
Saturday, when the Club meets. Do you know about 
it ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, every word,’’ Dorothy said, ‘‘and I’m 
going to tell you all about the one I have beenin. Come 
in when you are through work, can’t you? I wish I 
could see you really doing things.”’ 

** You ’d be as ashamed of me as most people v were till 
your aunt changed it all,”’ Sybil said, with a laugh. 

‘* know you re the fashion now,” Dorothy answered, 
‘* That is, I heard Dr. Cushing say so this morning, and 
the old man I was riding with complimented me on 
having eyes like you, and said you had grit, whether I 
had or not.”’ 

‘* Hopkins !”? Sybil said, remembering well the tone of 
only a few weeks before, in which she had been pointed 
out as ‘only old Waite’s Sybil.”? ‘‘If Hopkins ap- 
proves of any one, the town will get the benefit of his 
impression. Are our eyes alike ? Iam glad of it.’’ 

They were in a thicket at this moment, and Dorothy 
seized her and gave her a sudden hug, at which Sybil 
blushed, and then laughed again. What was it about 
Dorothy that made such impulses seem natural and 
sweet, and that drew one’s heart at once to the lips ? 

‘* One doesn’t feel in that way to people here,’’ Sybil 
thought. ‘‘ It must be partly because she is a cousin— 
but then Miss Dunbar makes one feel so, too. I wonder 
why it’s easier to talk to strangers than it is to people 
we have always known, and I wonder if it’s right ?”’ 


‘** You are a darling,’’ Dorothy said with enthusiasm, 
‘Ts this the place ae as Sybil paused before a rambling 
building, deep in pine woods, and built against the side 
of a hill, so that one stepped off to the qeeand at either 
first or second stories, 

Sybil nodded, still looking at Dorothy with a sort of 
fascination. 

‘Very well. I shall go home now and get cool. It’s 
right on down that way, isn’t it? And when you are 
through, come to the house, for I want to talk to you 
about carving. Will you ?” 

“*Tf I can,’ Sybil answered, and disappeared around 
the house. Dorothy lingered a moment, wishing she 
could follow her, and then walked on, coming shortly to 
the head of the street, and pausing as she heard sudden 
cries from a house, and was in a moment nearly over- 
turned by two flying figures, that scaled the fence, 
closely pursued by a man with a horsewhip in his hand. 

** Rascals! Vilains bétes!’? he shouted after them. 
‘*Come so here again, and I make your souls to fly out 
of your bodies.” 

** What is it ?’’ asked Dorothy. 

**Tt is one damn plague,’’ said the man, touching his 
cap as if to atone for his language. ‘‘It is dose Dun- 
ning boys.”’ 

** What do they do ?”’ 

“Do? Sancte Vierge! It is everyt’ing. 
is currants. To-morrow what they will. A hundred 
eyes are not enough for them. I go now to tell Miss 
Mollee her currants are gone almost.”’ 

‘*There is no lack of excitement,’ said Dorothy, as 
Michael vanished. ‘‘ The idea of calling a village dull! 
Now I will go on and find out what it all means.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


To-day it 
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THE soulless shell has borne the rush and sweep 

Of half a century, yet still it stands ; 

The trees o’erarching meet and clasp their hands ; 
The lake reflects them in its placid deep. 


The blue heaven smiles above. Light steals within 
Those staring, sightless orbs, as it was wont 
When laughter-loving children gave affront 

To all the warring sprites of wood and lyn. 


Haunted? Nay, have we then one myth of old 
Which has not felt the scythe that sweeps the age? 
Once Fancy’s realm was royal heritage— 

The dweller there was lord of wealth untold. 


Time was when a celestial spirit dwelt 
In every lily-cup, and nereids fair 


Sailed o’er the seas or vivified the air, 
And beauteous forms at every fountain knelt. 


Each forest tree could feel the sharp axe-stroke, 
And its hamadryad prisoned soul that hour 
Might grace elysian fields. A bird, a flower— 

All things were sentient—all of being spoke. 


Now all are dead. The streams, the waterfalls 

Are taught utility—the rush and flow 

Of power. Yet do they moan the long ago— 

The times of woodland nymph and hunter’s bow. 
Now restless souls seek dark, dismantled halls, 
And shrink abashed within their tottering walls. 

JEANIE OLIVER SMITH. 
” 
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IT is only a few years since the ** fifteen puzzle ’? was 
the favorite pastime. It confronted us on all sides, 
besieging the study, the home-circle and the drawing- 
room. More lately a new enigma has been propounded, 
which novelists are bandying in every form, It is the 
enigma of the human heart, which, finding wedlock un- 
satisfactory, fixes its devotion on another than the 
legal husband or wife. Are the days of innocent young 
love fast passing away ? 

It needs little reflection to show that the theme of 
cross-love between the married is not only difficult to 
manage but dangerous. It cannot possibly be whole- 
some as a topic either for idle amusement or close and 
frequent study. For many reasons its habitual use as 
the motif of a story is something to be greatly deplored. 
Are we, who have lifted our skirts at the prurience of 
French novels and plays, now to draggle them through 
American renderings of the same naughtiness ? 

To be sure, the rendering is more delicate—less sug- 
gestive. If any one can scatter moral disinfectants 
lightly with one hand while recording noisome evils 
with another, it is such a writer as Mrs. Burnett.’ She 
has grace, tact, dignity. No one can more skillfully 
attenuate a story and still preserve its interest. She 
secures the confidence of those even who are most 
scrupulous about les convenances. But one may be ut- 
terly dishonest as to the spirit of a law while true to its 
very letter. It is not so much Mrs. Burnett that we 
complain about, but of that taste to which she, among 
others, panders. Such writers do their share toward 
confusing the moral sense of the unthinking reader. 
They surround their characters with all the romance of 
youth and beauty, and bedeck them with the charms of 
an artfully artless style. 

They have sufficient basis for their work. Too fre- 
quently it proves in real life that marriage is a disen- 
chantment—that ties lightly assumed prove heavier 
than mailed armor. It is the saddest of all sad facts 
that such things be, but they are the natural outcome 
of imperfect, undeveloped humanity. Why emphasize 
them to such an extent? Why not seek sweeter, 
healthier, purer fields of romance ? 

It is true that psychological analysis has taken the 
place of incident and adventure in fiction. Gone is the 
cruel parent, the heroic circumstance, the bold brigand, 
the haunted castle. There is yet no sign of reaction, 
though probably, following the universal law, the old, 
charming, thoughtless spell will be restored on a higher 
scale. For the present a multitude persist in looking 
at things through the reverse end of the telescope. In 
taking up a dozen popular works we are allured to an 
interest in a thousand infinitesimal movements of each 
actor, as if they were of supreme moment in a world 
where great issues confront us every day. At the turn 
of a head, the lifting of an eyebrow, the inflection of a 
word, one is expected to be as absorbed as though the 
destinies of a nation depended on them. Really this is 
asking too much. There is life left yet—vital, full- 


(Y THROUGH ONB ADMINISTRATION. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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blooded, deep-chested, glowing with vigor and fire. So 
much elaboration and over-refinement are lost to the 
large-brained, quick-hearted gentleman—or woman— 
of this or any other age. 

Because George Eliot pierced with her sword— 
grasped with a strength like that which wielded Ex- 
calibar—the very joints of the armor wherewith human 
souls encase themselves, must we hope to reach the 
marrow with our little bodkins? Goto! They only 
serve to make a slit, here and there, in our afternoon 
embroidery. 

Mrs. Burnett has been able to solve her riddle only by 
letting loose the Indians to kill her hero. This was a 
man of large mould, physically, and a true gentleman. 
Rumor hath it that she made three endings before the 
editor of The Century could be suited. It would be cu- 
rious to see them. The popular one would make Rich- 
ard, the easy, gay, reckless husband, the target of the 
useful Red man—useful for such occasions, The great- 
hearted Tredennis deserved a better fate. For Bertha— 
pretty, dainty, trifling Bertha, with her persiflage fall- 
ing like a mask over the real features of her life—there 
is little left for her. The feast has palled; all is ashes 
and decay. The flowers are only French. finery, and 
faded at that. It was a mistake in the author to have 
her confess her real feelings to a friend, even one so 
noble as Agnes. Women do not do those things, unless 
they are fools, and Bertha was no fool. Her nature has 
been drawn with sympathy and tenderness, but that 
was larger, grander, more enduring work which Mrs. 
Burnett gave us in ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”’ 

An article on ‘* Modern Fiction,’’ by Charles Dudley 
Warner, covers the whole ground more thoroughly and 
satisfactorily than any critic has yet done. He writes: 
“*T do not know how it has come about that in so large 
a proportion of recent fiction it is held to be artistic to 
look altogether upon the shady and the seamy side of 
life, giving to this view the name of ‘realism ; to select 
the disagreeable, the vicious, the unwholesome ; to give 
us... the fast and slangy girl, . . . the hero of irreso- 
lution, the prig, the vulgar and the vicious; ... to 
serve us only with the foibles of the fashionable, the low 
tone of the gay, the gilded riffraff of our social state ; 
to drag us forever along the dizzy, half-fractured preci- 
pice of, the seventh commandment; and then. . . to 
leave the whole weltering mass in a chaos, without 
conclusion and without possible issue. . . . Are there 
no homes where the tempter does not live with the 
tempted in a mush of sentimental affinity ?”’ 


WILKIE COLLINS alternates between yacht-cruising and 


writing. He has a new novel nearly ready for the press. 
J. R. Oscoop & Co. will soon publish a volume of poems 

by Maurice Thompson, the Indiana poet, and also a novel 

by Mr. H. C. Bunner, entitled ‘‘ A Woman of Honor.”’ 


Mr. HowE tts has written an introduction for a volume 
of sketches entitled ‘‘ A Little Girl Among the Old Mas- 
ters,’’ which will be published in November by James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

ANOTHER powerful advocate for cremation is found in 
the Rev. John D. Beugless, a well-known Baptist clergy- 
man, whose argument in its favor is printed in the Sep- 
tember number of the Princeton Review. ; 

TxE fourth number of the pleasant series, ‘‘Topics of 
the Time,’’ ‘‘ Historical Studies,”’ shows no diminution in 
interest. Five papers are included, that in ‘‘ Village Life 
in Norfolk Six Hundred Years Ago,”’ by the Rev. Dr. Jes- 
sop, from the Nineteenth Century, being of the most value. 
Dr. Coan’s selections are made with excellent taste and 
judgment, and none of the cheap ‘‘series’” exceed this 
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in interest and value. (Paper, 25cents. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). 

A story of the future life, as pictured by a reverent 
imagination, has been written by Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, entitled ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,’’ and possibly sug- 
gested by ‘‘A Little Pilgrim,’’ the exquisite quality of 
which can hardly be reproduced by even so skilled a writer 
as Miss Phelps. 

THE ‘‘Elzevir Library” of John B. Alden is not only a 
marvel of cheapness, but includes some very excellent 
literature. ‘‘Plato,’’ by Clifton W. Collins, is an ex- 
tremely valuable essay, the quotations being made from 
Jouvett’s translation, while both life and the critical 
analysis of the various dialogues are the result of careful 
examination of the best authorities, as well as sound 
thought in the writer. 


8. C. Griees & Co., of Chicago, will publish in Octo- 
ber, Frederick Winkle Horn’s notable work, which has 
been for some time past in preparation, entitled ‘‘ History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North,’’ from the 
most ancient times to the present, translated by Professor 
R. B. Anderson, to which will be added nearly one hun- 
dred pages of bibliography of important books in Eng- 
lish relating to the Scandinavian countries, by Thorvald 
Solberg. 

AN exceedingly clear and satisfactory presentation of 
‘¢ Evolution : A Summary of Evidence,”’ is given in a little 
pamphlet bearing that title, and containing a lecture de- 
livered in Montreal, March 1883, by Robert C. Adams. He 
endeavors to clear the subject of the maze of hard words 
in which it has been involved, and succeeds so admirably 
that the most befogged reader of scientific philosophy will 
find clear daylight about him. (Paper, pp. 44, 25 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 

A vERY daintily made up little book of some fifty pages 
holds ‘‘ The Old Swimmin’-hole and ‘leven more Poems,”’ 
by Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone, otherwise, James Whit- 
comb Riley. Written originally in the Hoosier dialect for 
the Indianapolis Journal, they attracted wide attention, 
their simplicity and genuine poetic feeling making them 
of more value than more pretentious work, the final poem 
on ‘‘Clover,”’ being in some points the most distinctive 
one of the collection. (Paper, pp. 50, 25 cents. Geo. C. 
Hitt & Co., Indianapolis). 


THE first volume of the new series, ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealths,’’ edited by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, and pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will appear this month. 
It is on Virginia, and written by John Esten Cooke. 
Pennsylvania will be treated by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh ; 
Oregon by the Rev. Dr. William Barrows ; South Carolina 
by the Hon. William H. Trescot, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Maryland by William Hand Browne, 
Associate of Johns Hopkins University ; and Kentucky by 
Professor N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard University. 

THE Paris Voltaire contains an amusing letter from an 
irreverent man on the blunders made by eminent French 
authors, which he has made it his business to glean from 
their works. M. Sarcey is quoted as writing of ‘‘a duel 
in which one of the two blades is plunged into the breast 
of the other,’”? and Paul de Cassagnac is charged with 
the prediction that France will ‘‘throw herself into the 
arms of the liberating sword.’’ M. Duruy’s “History of 
France,’’ however, takes the prize for saying that ‘‘the 
first King of France was Pharamond, an imaginary being, 
who has never existed ; he was succeeded by his son.”’ 


THOSE who have read the first two volumes of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Civil War in America,’’ by the Comte de Paris, 
need no inducement to take up the third one, in the trans- 
lation published by Porter & Coates, by special arrange- 
ment with the author. The present volume includes the 
fifth and sixth of the French edition, and, like the pre- 
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ceding ones, has been carefully edited "by Mr. John P. 
Nicholson, The war on the Rapidan, the Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania and the third winter of the war are treated 
with the fullness and clearness which has characterized 
all the work. The maps are carefully drawn and the book 
an admirable specimen of workmanship. (8vo, pp. 728, 
$5.00). 


TuHE London Telegraph pays a pleasant tribute to Mr. 
Lowell in an article on the approaching unveiling of 
Fielding’s bust, at Taunton, on September 4th : ‘‘ There is, 
probably, no living man of letters who could more appro- 
priately perform the approaching function than Mr. James 
Russell Lowell. He is a genial humorist, a keen wit, and 
a polished and nervous writer, and he is one of the long 
line of distinguished American authors who have shown 
how they appreciate the humor, the wit and the nervous 
force of Fielding’s style. . It is not so gratifying, 
however, to learn, on the authority of Mr. Arthur King- 
lake, that the funds required for the necessary expenses 
connected with the memorial fall considerably short of the 
amount needed. The subscription list, indeed, down to 
the present moment scareely exceeds the meagre sum of 
seventy-five pounds.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons will soon issue a new and 
cheaper edition of ‘‘Plato’s Best Thoughts,’’ compiled 
from Professor Jowett’s translation of the ‘‘ Dialogues of 
Plato.’’ They have also in press an American edition of 
an important volume by Professor John Stuart Blackie, 
““The Wisdom of Géethe.’’ Professor Blackie has gath- 
ered in this little book from the works of Géethe, taking 
the translations of Carlyle and Oxenford, or rendering the 
German text into English himself, passages in which the 


‘great author expressed his most significant dicta on the 


importance of sound thinking and noble living. The ex- 
tracts are arranged under proper headings, and a full list 
of the exact sources from which they are taken has been 
compiled expressly for this edition. The editor introduces 
the work with a sympathetic and acute essay, ‘‘An Esti- 
mate of the Character of Géethe,’’ which adds very much 
to the substantial interest of the book. 


OnE of the latest issues in the favorite ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series ’’ is a translation from the French of Louis Enault, 
entitled ‘‘ Christine,’’ and as painful a bit of fiction as the 
season has afforded. Christine is a Swedish widow, beau- 
tiful and fascinating, and loved passionately for a time by 
George de Simiane, an attaché of the French Legation at 
Stockholm. Christine is the elder by some years, and 
while loving with equal ardor, dreads lest time may cool 
his affection, and make him think of her as an old wife to 
whom he has been sacrificed. A younger beauty at last 
appears, as heartless and unscrupulous as Christine is 
loving and conscientious. George’s fickle nature turns 
toward her half unconsciously. He believes at last that 
Christine has become indifferent to him and will marry an 
old lover, and himself marries Nadéje, who, he soon dis- 
covers, has no real love for him. Christine pines and 
dies of a broken heart, and there is a final interview which 
leaves De Simiane a prey to unending regret. It is all 
painfully real, and as painfully sad. The translation by 
Elizabeth W. Pendleton is an excellent one, but one 
wishes her skill used in a more cheerful direction. (16mo, 
pp. 246, $1.00. Henry Holt & Co., New York). 
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HISTORICAL AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
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